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INQUIRY 


Veronica, in after years 

Did you speak often of that day 
You met Our Lord, and from His face 
You wiped the blood and filth away? 


Or were you silent save to those 

You knew as trusted friends and tried 
Of Christ. To those who had not mocked 
And jeered as He hung crucified? 


You must have given that holy veil 
Only to such as these to see . . 
Veronica, would you have shown 
The Holy Face to me? 
—L. G. Miller. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 
RE-CONFESSION 


Cc. D. McENNIRY 





6¢y T’S FUNNY the questions some priests ask you in confession,” 
said Delizia Hogan. 
“If it’s funny, why don’t you laugh?” queried Richard Ranaghan. 
“It is no laughing matter, let me tell you, Mr. Dick. Confession is 
troublesome enough already without being complicated by any new 
wrinkles. Do you know what that missionary asked me? He asked me 
couldn’t I remember any serious sin of my past life.” 


“°S fact,” Ranaghan agreed. “He asked me the same thing. I said I 
could remember too many, and too well. He said mention one of them. 
I said which one? They have all been confessed already and — ” 


“Have you folks forgotten all your catechism?” Gabriella Flanders 
demanded. “‘Weren’t you taught to mention a sin of your past life every 
time you go to confession? I always do.” 

“Why? What for?” 

“T do not know why. But anyway you are supposed to do it.” 

Just at this point the edifying conversation was interrupted by a 
loud groan. Said groan emanated from the other side of the club room 
where Father Casey was humped over a desk examining the financial 
report of St. Mary’s Club. 

“What’s wrong, Father? Is it so bad as all that? Are we bankrupt?” 

“Bankrupt. Hopelessly bankrupt. Bankrupt on brains. I have been 
listening to your patter.— Who could help listening if he were less 
than a block away! — And O-o-0-o-oh! of all the dumb Dora’s and — 
and —” 

“Charlie McCarthy’s,” somebody suggested. 

“Why, Father? What have we gone and done now?” 

“You say the missionary is introducing new wrinkles in confession 
when he tells you to include the sins of your past life. How many times 
have I repeated and repeated that doctrine, and yet it has never 
penetrated the tough fabric of your skulls. Oh! you are hopeless.” 

“All but me,” Gabriella modestly reminded him. “I always mention 
a sin of my past life.” 
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“Yeah! And you do not know why you mention it. You might as well 
mention Scotch whiskey or Einstein’s relativity for all the good it will 
do your confession.” 


“Tell us the doctrine, Father, please,” they pleaded, for they knew 
that was the very thing he was going to do. 


“You mean tell it again — for the hundredth time. Well, here goes 
for one more last despairing effort. What is confession?” 


66 ONFESSION is a sacrament which takes away past sins and 
C helps us to avoid future sins.” 
“And what is a sacrament?” 
“A sacrament is an outward sign instituted by Christ to give grace.” 


“Cannot Christ give us grace directly without using any outward 
sign?” 


“Yes, of course He can.” 


“Then why did He institute these signs called sacraments? And why 
does He give us His grace through them?” 


“So that we might realize better that He is giving us grace. We 


are too obtuse to get very far along in spiritual things without some 
visible sign as a reminder.” 

“Splendid! Excellent!” Father Casey gave enthusiastic approval. 
“But — but — why, this only deepens the mystery.” 

“What mystery, Father?” 

“The mystery of how you can sparkle on all other points and yet be 
so dumb regarding the doctrine of including past sins in confession.” 

“Give us one more chance, Father. Repeat the doctrine just this 
once more.” 

“You tell me,” the priest began, “that confession is a sacrament. 
Also that a sacrament is a sign instituted by Christ through which He 
gives us His grace. The sign must be made the way Christ prescribed, 
otherwise it is not a sacrament, it will not give grace. Now, what did 
Christ prescribe for confession? He prescribed that you tell your sins 
with true sorrow and a firm purpose of amendment and that the priest 
give you absolution. Then, and only then, have you the sacrament 
instituted by Christ. Is that clear?” 

“Sure, Father. We learned all that in school.” 

“Now suppose you go to confession, but you do not tell any sin for 
which you have true sorrow and firm purpose of amendment.” 
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“That confession would be no good.” 
“Why ?” 

“Because I must tell some sin for which I have true sorrow and a 
firm purpose of amendment. That is the way Christ instituted the . 
sacrament.” 

“But suppose you have no such sin. You made a good confession a 
week ago, and you have committed no big sin since then.” 

“Have I committed any little sins?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I must confess them — at least one of them, with true sor- 
row and a firm purpose of amendment.” 


“But,” the priest objected, “there is no obligation to tell little sins 
in confession.” 


“No, but there is an obligation of telling something. If, thank God, 


I have no big sins, I must confess at least one of my little sins and be 
sorry for them.” 


“How sorry?” 


“So sorry that I regret and detest my sins more than any other evil 
and am firmly resolved, with God’s help, to avoid them for the future 
at all costs.” 

“Correct. That is necessary for a valid confession. But now listen. 
The only sin you have committed since your last confession is, we will 
suppose, an angry word you spoke when the waiter spilled the gravy. 
That angry word was only a little sin. But since it is the only one you 
have, you confess it. Are you so sorry for it that you regret and detest 
it more than any other evil? Are you resolved to avoid it at all costs for 
the future?” 

“Yes, Father. Yes, Father.” 


“Steady now. Take your time. Don’t stampede with your Yes, 
Father, Yes, Father, before you have thought what it means. You 
spoke an angry word to somebody whose carelessness and stupidity 
caused you inconvenience. Are you sure— mark well what I ask — 
are you sure you regret that little sin more than any other evil that 
could befall you? Are you sure you have made up your mind that, with 
the help of God, you will never, never do it again?” 

“T guess not, Father. I am afraid not, Father.” 

“Then what of the confession where that was the only sin you told?” 
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“Tt was a bad confession, Father. I did not do my part to make the 
sign instituted by Christ.” 

“And here is another and a more practical question. What of all 
the confessions you made wherein you confessed only the little sins 
of the past week — little sins which you did not detest more than any 
other evil, which you were not resolved to avoid at all costs?” 

“They were—I am afraid, Father —they were bad.” 

‘What must you do about it?” 

“I do not know, Father. Make a general confession, maybe, and 
repeat them all.” 

“No, you need not repeat these invalid confessions because you were 
not conscious you were making bad confessions and because there are 
no unforgiven mortal sins in the lot. But if you do it again, now that 
you know, you will incur the guilt of sacrilege. Why?” 

“Because I should be knowingly abusing a sacrament, one of the 
holiest things in existence.” ; 

“And so — what?” 

“What do you mean, Father?” 

“T mean what steps are you going to take to avoid sacrilege? For I 
surely hope you will continue the excellent practice of frequent con- 
fession. I hope too that you will live in such a way that you will have 
nothing worse than venial sins to confess. But if you go to confession 
and confess only the venial sins of the past week, for which you have 
not supreme sorrow and firm purpose of amendment, your confession 
is invalid. Therefore I ask what are you going to do to prevent it?” 

“Oh, Father, I know, I know!” shouted Gabriella. “Mention a big 
sin of the past. Now I remember too why we should mention a past 
sin — the reason is to have at least one sin for which we are sorry.” 


“Do you also see, Gaby, what a useless and senseless thing it was to 
mention a past sin without knowing why you mentioned it?” 

“When you said I might as well mention Scotch whiskey? Yes, 
Father. The sole reason was to have something for which I knew I was 
sorry. If I did not even know that reason, then there was no sense in 
mentioning the sin.” 


i UT, Father,’ Ranaghan had a difficulty, “this big sin from the 
past has already been confessed and forgiven. How can I bring 
it up in confession again?” 
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“That sin shut you out from the fold. You were a lost sheep. The 
Good Shepherd never ceased calling to you, seeking for you, until He 
found you and brought you back to safety. Is His tender mercy in 
forgiving you any reason why you should stop regretting that you 
offended Him? Is it any reason why you should discontinue offering 
reparation to the infinite Goodness and Holiness you have outraged by 
your sin?” 
“No, Father; surely not.” 


“Every time you sorrowfully repeat that sin — that forgiven sin — 
in the sacrament of confession, Christ’s precious Blood is applied anew 
in vindication of the outraged Goodness and Holiness of God. You can 
tell that sin in confession a thousand times, and your heavenly Father 
will repeat a thousand times, My child, I forgive you — Ego te absolvo.” 

“Ts any set formula prescribed, Father?” 


“None. You may say it in your own words to prevent the declaration 
from becoming a mere matter of routine. However the usual thing 
is to say, after confessing the little faults committed since the last 
confession, I include also the sins of my past life, especially those 
against the fourth commandment, those against the sixth commandment, 
against charity, against justice . . . or at least to say simply I include 
the sins of my past life, and I am sorry for them.” 

“Thanks a million, Father, for your lucid explanation.” Stephen 
Tighe made himself spokesman for the group. 

“Keep the million, Steve. But please, Oh! please,” the priest pleaded, 
“try to remember what I said. You have not forgotten it yet, have you?” 

“Not me. Listen, Father. Every time I go to confession, I must 
mention at least something for which I am truly sorry. If I am not 
truly sorry for the little sins committed since my last confession, I 
must mention something from my past life and be truly sorry for tt.” 

“Fine! Say that again. It does me good to hear it.” 


“Every time I go to confession, I must mention at least something 
for which I am truly sorry. If I am not truly sorry for the little sins I 
have committed since my last confession, I must mention something 
from my past life and be truly sorry for it.” 

“Wonders will never cease. It is just possible that you all may re- 
member this until your next confession,” said Father Casey. 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT.IN 


L. F. HyLanp 


It is possible for the shut-in to learn much even from the 
false philosophies that offer unreal hope and comfort to those 
who are ill. An example is Christian Sciente, which pretends 
to be able to relieve all pain by proposing to the sufferer the 
irrational principle that as soon as he believes firmly that there 
is no body, no matter, no pain, he will feel pain no longer. 

If there were not a kernel of truth hidden away in the 
irrationalities of Christian Science, it would not survive as 
vigorously as it does. The kernel of truth, which it stretches 
out of all proportion to the facts, is this: the mind of man 
does have some power over matter. In other words, there 
is a field in which a man’s mental discipline can prevent pain 
and relieve pain, and Catholics are the first to recognize that 
field and apply the mind to it. 

Certainly the mind has power over the bodily faculty which 
is the imagination, and over the fanciful fears and terrors that 
it frequently conjures up. It is well-known that an undisciplined 
imagination can create illusions of pain that sometimes actually 
affect the body and ultimately cause real pain. And when a 
person is suffering from some real ailment, there is a tendency 
of the imagination to stretch that ailment to something worse 
than it is, or to awaken fears of other ailments not present at 
all. 

While Christian Science makes no distinction between real 
and imaginary ills and pains, holding that the one is as illusory 
as the other, Catholic philosophy directs the mind to accept 
evidence of disease or illness and to use proper means to over- 
come it, and also commands the mind to suppress imaginary 
fears that are supported by no evidence at all. The important 
thing is to recognize the distinction which is based on evidence. 
If there be no evidence of illness, or evidence that has been 
examined and found groundless by an authority, then imaginary 
fears should be dealt with as summarily as a passing dream. 

If this simple truth could be grasped and put into practice 
by all shut-ins, many needless hours of worry and anxiety 
would be averted. When one adds to it the true Christian prin- 
ciple that God permits nothing to happen to anyone that is 
beyond their strength, aided by His grace, to endure, then one 
has a ready and infallible cure for every vague and shadowy 
fear of things to come that rises out of the imagination and 
presents itself to the mind. 


























REFLECTIONS ON SOCIETY 





There is a world of difference between society and Society, but per- 
haps — oh dreadful thought! — the difference is not as essential as we 
sometimes think. 





E. F. MILLER 


N THE United States where there are no social classes, there are 

two social classes. The first class goes by the rather confusing title 
of Society, while the second class goes by no title at all; it merely em- 
braces all people who do not belong to Society. The line between the 
classes is, like the equator, unseen. To behold a Society young lady 
and a stenographer side by side on the street is to behold two young ladies 
that look exactly alike as far as grooming, facial art and silk stockings 
are concerned. The only difference will be that the stenographer will 
probably be prettier than the Society young lady. Probably, also, the 
stenographer will give more than a new dime to the blind man selling 
pencils on the corner. 

But there is a deeper difference than that. It depends on blood, 
birth, Eastern accent, training and a multitude of other intangibles that 
raise the Society young lady so far above her sister of the stenography 
department that no real comparison can be made. It is the difference that 
exists between the queen and the commoner. 

There are some captious individuals who are inclined to quibble 
over our distinction. Raising their eyebrows in a gesture of doubt they 
say haltingly: “But do not all men belong to society? Is it not a point 
made by thinkers and book people that every man is a social being who 
by the very demands of his nature must live in a world inhabited by other 
social beings if he is to survive and flourish? How can you separate him 
from society?” To which we promptly make answer: “You are right, 
brother, in your allegation. Every man is a social being, and therefore 
(generally) a member of society. But not every man is a member of 
Society. That is a bird of another feather. Society is a group within 
society ; it is that which is best in society; it is that which gives tone to 
society ; it is that which determines the cultural status of society.” We 
are sure that all objections must subside when the force of the above 
statements is grasped. But lest there still be some lingering doubt, we 
give ourselves over to a further elaboration. 
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Who makes up Society, you might ask. The most satisfactory 
answer to that question might be given by suggesting that you examine 
your daily newspaper till you come to the page that bears the title 
“Smart Set.” If you want names, you will find them there — great 
names, important names, poetic names. And pictures will accompany the 
names so that your imagination will be flooded with such visions of 
glamor, charm and expensive clothes that you will simply have to hold 
your breath in admiration. 


All the people who really count make the “Smart Set” page at one 
time or another, and not only by the mere mention of their names 
and the printing of their pictures, but also by the detailing of their 
activities. For example a notice will say: “Celie and Pierre Anderson 
returned from their honeymoon on the Feather river Thursday.” Or: 
“Mrs. Ambrose Dieghl has arrived at the St. Regis in N. Y. for 
an indefinite stay.” Or again: “In the cool of the late tropical afternoon 
—at 5 o’clock to be exact— Miss Joy Sears yesterday exchanged 
her marriage vows with Ensign Josiah Knowl Adam IX. The bride wore 
a becoming gown which combined a lace bodice design with wrist- 


length sleeves and a white marquisette skirt which fell into a long 
train. On her head was a coronet of fresh flowers, from which hung 
a short tuiie veil and she carried a bouquet of white blooms.” Accounts 
like these prove the importance of the people about whom they are 


written, and they cannot but have a strong appeal to the members of 
non-Society. 


OWEVER, if you do not take a daily paper and would still like to 

know who inakes up Society, we might help you to this knowl- 
edge by saying that first and foremost it comprises men and women. 
Men are divided into young men and old men, while women are divided 
into young women and old women. It is not certain whether babies and 
children are bona fide members of Society, for very little attention is 
paid them by reporters and editors of fashionable magazines. Once in 
a while a picture will be printed of Mrs. Thomas Crockett and her little 
daughter basking on the sand at Pebble Beach; but the main idea of 
the picture will be to show the public the becoming beach costume of 
Mrs. Crockett and not so much the Social pretensions of daughter 


Shirley. Thus the question must remain open as to the place of children 
in Society. 
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When an old Society woman loses her husband somehow, she auto- 
matically becomes a dowager. Dowagers are persons of great authority 
and power. It seems that they occupy golden thrones in big stone houses, 
and spend their waking hours in deciding who shall go to parties and 
who shall not. Everybody worth knowing bows to their skilled judgment 
and accepts the decree gracefully no matter how painful it may be 
in its prohibitions. Dowagers also dress very conservatively when they 
arrive at a certain age, wearing long black gowns that cover the shoes, 
silken things with ribs in them up around their necks, and hats like 
the one generally affected by the Queen dowager of England. Some 
dowagers have more power than others ; but that is easily understandable 
in a society that is based on competition. 

Young Society women, that is those between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-five, are known as sub-debs, debs, and post-debs. A sub- 
deb is one who has not as yet come out; a post-deb is one who has 
completed one full year after her coming out; a deb is one who is still 
within the octave of her coming out. The deb stage is the most important, 
for it is at that time that many young ladies, due to the fact that a 


heavy spot-light is thrown upon them for a year, succeed in finding 
husbands. 


UT what is a deb? She is a tender flower of about eighteen years 
who is exposed to Society (not society) for the first time, and 
given the once-over. There is a strange fiction about this business. The 
impression is given that all sub-debs are locked up in homes or are 
kept behind the walls of finishing schools like nuns in convents, and 
that no one except the immediate family is aware of their existence. 
The news creeps out, or rather is allowed to creep out shortly before 
her bow (another term for her coming out), and the result is a round 
of cocktail parties, country club dances and activities at the right 
homes that are calculated to strengthen her for her formal introduction 
(another term for her bow). This, I say, is a fiction, for debs are 
quite generally known long before they come out. They go to Vassar or 
Smith or Miss Butter’s Seminary for girls, and periodically make 
the picture magazines as examples of what the better American young 
lady is wearing. 

The coming out party is usually a pretty elaborate affair, with all 
the very best people attending, the finest hotel or country club chartered, 
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and a good deal of money spread around in flowers and. champaign. 
Dowagers decide, of course, who will be present and who will be absent, 
and guards are stationed at doors lest undesirables from the ranks of 
the common people come in. Much dancing and nibbling are done, and 
the party breaks up in the early morning. By the time of the last drink 
the deb has been firmly established on her social feet, and no longer 
can she mingle too freely with the vulgus, or as the Greeks would have 
it, the hoi polloi. An exception is made, naturally, for those who go 
slumming in the interest of the poor. 

Once a deb has been received, and has finished her year of ap- 
prenticeship in preparation for a life devoted to society, Society and 
service, she begins to have a very busy time of it. No longer can she 
call her life really her own. She has a responsibility to live up to, a posi- 
tion to maintain. Paul Gallico in the Saturday Evening Post has described 
some of her activities in brilliant story form. But there are others 
which space did not allow the noted author to detail. 


One such activity is that of the Junior League. The Junior League 
insofar as it is open only to the best blood, and the young blood of the 
best blood at that, is an organization that has not its equal in the whole 
country. Its purpose is the further cultivation of the social graces (be- 
gun so nobly and carried on so unselfishly in the finishing schools), 
the patronage of culture, and the practice of humanitarianism. Many 
a Junior Leaguer has arisen from her bed at the early hour of noon to 
throw on any old rag and then like a ministering angel to go amongst 
the poor in the slums in order to give a loaf of bread here and a rum- 
mage sale smock there, and all the time dispensing the benediction of 
her smile even upon the filthiest and most penniless people. It is an 
inspiration to watch such a one stooping so low, threatening her com- 
plexion by the sordid atmosphere in which she will move in spite of the 
advice of heads older than her own, and endangering the permanence 
of her curls by the dampness of the basements which persistently she 
will frequent. Is it any wonder that Junior Leaguers must retreat to 
the mountains and the seashore from time to time in order to re- 
cuperate ? 

The greatest activity of the Junior League right now (to our 
knowledge) is wrapping bundles for Britain. It seems that Britain is 
in great trouble, and that if somebody does not come to the rescue, she 
will sink beneath the waves of defeat. That would mean that. crowns 
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would fall, titles would crumble, dukes and princes would be no more 
than hod-carriers and ditch-diggers. It would also mean that many good 
people would be made slaves of those awful dictators. Perish the thought, 
says the Junior League. And so the young ladies, so queenly in appear- 
ance, so becoming in purple and fine linen—they who by reason of 
their position and their blood and their money should be playing tennis 
and lounging on beaches are working their fingers to the bone in 
wrapping bundles for Britain. It is said that one young matron has been 
so busy doing her share of the wrapping that she has had no time to 
take care of her child. Her picture was flashed in the papers as an 
example of one who was giving her all. It is presumed that the child 
was turned over to the three maids for the duration of the crisis. Bravo 
to the courageous and heroic lady. 


N REGARD to the male members of Society, there is not much that 
| can be said. The young men are all bright little fellows who take 
their primary studies at private schools, and do their secondary work at 
such places as Harvard, Yale and Princeton. Some of them become 
quite bright as a result of their education, and are allowed in con- 
sequence to go out amongst the unlettered and sell bonds. It is a great 
privilege for the unlettered to have the opportunity to come in con- 
tact with these noted blades, and buy their bonds from them. A pretty 
piece of change sometimes crosses the counter as a result of the 
negotiations. 

When the young men begin to lose their youth, and are decently 
married, they take up horses (not race horses, of course) and spend their 
time galloping over farms in search of rabbits and other small animals. 
Others maintain an office downtown, and appear on the scene daily 
for an hour or two in order to exchange greetings with the staff in an 
interested and fatherly way. Others again, just sink into their city, 
country or foreign home, and do nothing except meet other members of 
Society and treat them with all the gallantry of an Eastern potentate. 
Thus it can be seen that it is not as easy as some imagine to be a mid- 
dle-aged or old-age Society man. Blood has its price. 


OW can a person become a member of Society? Just any person 


cannot. It takes many, many years before blood becomes blue 
enough to become worthy of acceptance. To elucidate our point let us 
take an example. 
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Mr. Jonathan Ewald came over to America many long years ago to 
escape something or other in Europe, and he carried with him no more 
than the shirt on his back and a towering enthusiasm to make the new 
land entirely his own. On landing he immediately began to exhibit that 
spirit of rugged individualism for which he afterwards became so justly 
famous. Mighty forests fell before his axe; mighty corporations arose 
under his genius; and mighty millions began to pour in his purse. 
When he passed from this earth, he gave his millions to his children. 
They in turn gave them to their children. And so on down to the 
present day. 

But in the course of years people began to look upon all these 
rugged individualists (who took after their father and their fore- 
father) as great people. The blue bloods (those who were connected 
with kings, dukes, etc., in England) took notice, especially those who 
were a bit down at the heel financially. They arranged marriages between 
their children and the children of these others. And almost before they 
knew it, the millionaires were members of Society. Mr. Jonathan Ewald 
VI can now find entrance to the best families, though his blood is 
tainted by admixtures with that of common people. His children of 
course can no longer marry a girl from the five and ten cent store or 
a boy who drives a delivery truck, but there was a time when there was 
no such prohibition, or restriction. Once Society has been entered, the 
laws must be kept. But it took some years before Society could be 
entered. 


ROM these remarks it is evident that Society is composed of those 
people who are really important, who are the best that our race 
produces. Some people are deceived by appearances. They think that 
Society people cannot be so very great, for most of them are extremely 
homely. And when they put on beach clothes, they are even more homely. 
People should not be deceived. The very fact that Society people insist on 
having their pictures in the paper even when they are homely is a sign 
of their humility. If they were not humble they would bury their faces 
in a bucket or a barrel, and not show them around to anyone except their 
immediate family. But they do just the opposite. It is auother proof 
of the old axiom that blood and money will tell in the long run. 


The only unfortunate aspect of this whole setup is that members of 
Society must get sick just like the rest of men. They can feel a stomach 
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ache and a headache; they can acquire an infected appendix; they can 
be carried off to a hospital and be made to lie upon a bed of pain. And 
while there they have to submit to medicines and examinations, which 
would almost make one believe that after all they are not a great deal 
different from ordinary men in spite of their blue blood and their 
large bank accounts. It seems strange that kings and queens should be 
made to stoop so low. 

But the strangest thing of all is that Society people must die. Their 
heart stops beating ; their breath runs out; their body grows cold. They 
die and they are buried. True, they are laid in marble tombs. Never- 
theless, they are dead, and they do not return. 

And that brings us to our conclusion, namely that perhaps there is 
not so great a difference between Society people and ordinary people as — 
some would have us believe. If there is a difference, it is this: some will 
get a larger box than others, and some a smaller. That is all. 


Three Lies 


In front of Harvard University Hall is a bronze statue of 
a handsome youth with the inscription: “John Harvard, 
Founder, 1638.” Those who know. refer to the statue as the 
“Statue of the Three Lies.” In the first place, Harvard was 
founded in 1636. John Harvard had nothing to do with it, and 
finally the statue is entirely an imaginary likeness for no one 
knows what John Harvard looked like. 














Fact and Fiction 


The famous ride of Paul Revere, immortalized by Long- 
fellow, was a fictitious accomplishment of a very accomplished 
fellow. He was the greatest silversmith of his time, and Paul 
Revere silver and Paul Revere pewter are valued very highly 
among connoisseurs. He was also a statesman, an industrial 
pioneer, an engraver, and finally a dentist! About the ride, 
citizens of Boston will tell you that poor Paul started out all 
right but was caught before he got very far, and somebody 
else woke up the countryside. 
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HOW TO RAISE A CHILD 





Simplifying an art that has many ramifications and much importance 
for individuals and society. 





D. F. MILLER 


HERE are approximately 11,742 books written on the subject of 
Dix to raise a child. They range from treatises on when, how, and 
what to feed a baby, to elaborate instructions on how to curb inhibitions, 
correct vices and promote character. Many of these books can be read 
and applied without appreciable betterment of the final product, viz., 
the child merging into the man or woman. 

It is possible to simplify the art of rearing children to a point where 
“do’s” and “don’ts” can be quite exhaustively enumerated even in a 
short article such as this is going to be. Most great arts (and child- 
raising is an art) rest on a few basic principles that contain all the 
practical applications in a neat little package. An accomplished artist 
is one who simply knows and applies these few principles; a muddler is 
one who does not know them; hence the latter can read 11,000 books of 
practical advice and still be a muddler. Parents who know and apply the 
right principles of child-raising will accomplish excellent results even 
though they do not read books on the subject ; parents who do not know 
the principles or who do not apply them, will not be better parents when 
they have read a few thousand books. 


Of course all parents, consciously or unconsciously, have some 
principles in the rearing of their children. Principles can be good or bad, 
right or wrong, successful or unsuccessful. A brief glance over the 
general field of parents reveals that basically there are three methods 
of raising children, different from one another in that they proceed from 
different principles. We call them by the following names: 1) The 
Laissez-faire Method ; 2) The Martial Law Method; 3) The Reasonable 
Service Method. Sometimes they appear in combination, i.e., one set 
of principles will be used at one time or in one field and another at a 
different time or in a different matter. Yet to understand them is to 
perceive at a glance what is the correct principle and procedure in the 
raising of children. 
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I. The Laissez-faire Method 


The term “laissez-faire” came into usage during the last century in 
connection with the economic problems that had arisen in society. To 
solve those problems, some men proposed the principle of “laissez-faire” 
or, literally, “let things ride.” It meant that if nobody did anything about 
the economic problem, if everybody just let industry do as it pleased 
and run things to suit itself, everything would turn out well for every- 
body. In other words, “laissez-faire” meant “let nature take her course; 
let business do what it likes, let captains of industry run the world, and 
the world will be a paradise for all.”” By now the world knows that the 
“laissez-faire” principle in industry did more than anything else to make 
the world a hell instead of a paradise. 

In the rearing of children, however, the “laissez-faire” principle 
is still going strong. In that field it means that children should be 
allowed to develop and grow as free as the birds, as uncultivated as the 
wild flowers in the field. The parent says: “Let my child do what it 
pleases ; it cannot go wrong. It is my child, and any child of mine is a 
naturally good child and will naturally be a good man or woman. I do 
not punish my child because punishment is only for those who do evil, 
and my child never does evil. I do not teach my child religion because 
when it comes of age it will be wise enough and strong enough and good 
enough to choose a good religion itself. Whatever looks like wrong-doing 
in my child is only an experiment; the child will outgrow such things 
naturally.” 

The list of expressions of the “laissez-faire” principle in child- 
training could be lengthened indefinitely. There is only one error in it, 
but that one is fatal. The error is. that children in general, or at least 
the particular children of particular parents, cannot help being good 
and wise and strong. Thousands are being turned out bad and ignorant 
and weak because parents believed this to be impossible. “Laissez-faire” 
wrecked the industrial world; it is still wrecking men and women of 
the future who are the children of “laissez-faire” parents today. 


II. The Martial Law Method 


Martial law is declared in civic communities when a situation involv- 
ing violence get out of hand. It means that the army marches in and 
at the point of bayonet and gun puts down an insurrection or restores 
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order out of confusion. The invoking of martial law assumes that 
reasoning has become helpless, arbitration impotent, and ordinary 
policing inadequate. The situation calls for undisguised and overwhelm- 
ing force. 

The children of some parents live under a constant regime of mar- 
tial law. “Theirs not to reason why; theirs but to do or get a beating.” 
Such parents assume two things; 1) the child at any age is not open to 
argument or inspiration or enlightenment; fear and force are the only 
means of influencing it; 2) the child is so naturally inclined to evil 
that the chances are that at any given moment it has either done some- 
thing wrong or is about to do something wrong, and therefore needs 
either to be viciously threatened or violently punished. 

When martial law is extended beyond emergencies in civic life it 
becomes a tyrannical dictatorship. The martial law under which some 
children are made to live is exactly that. They are permitted no amuse- 
ments outside the home because these would surely lead them into evil. 
They are permitted few or no friends because all friends are dangerous 
and to be suspected. They are permitted nothing to say about what they 
shall do or become because they cannot possibly have sense enough to 
know what they want or what is good for them. Religion is forced on 
them, not with explanations and reasons accompanying commands, but 
as something that must be made as difficult and forbidding and joy-kill- 
ing as possible. 

Tyrants make slaves of their citizens, and tyrannical fathers and 
mothers make morons of their children. One of two things happens to 
them: either they go through life so thoroughly cowed, broken, spine- 
less, that they are good for nothing, or they use the first opportunity of 
freedom from tyranny to overthrow all restraint and become libertines. 
Either way lies disaster. 


III. The Reasonable Service Method 


St. Paul uses the phrase “reasonable service” as the measure of the 
worship Christians are to give to God. It implies two things: 1) that the 
Christian understand why and in what he owes service to God, and 
2) that his obedience and worship be based on that understanding. It is 
an excellent phrase with which to describe the aim parents should keep 
before them in training their children. 
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The “reasonable service” method of raising children assumes 1) 
that for a time and in a gradually diminishing number of important 
matters, the child needs the wisdom and experience of the parents to 
rule it, and in that far must be trained into subjection and obedience; 
2) that as soon as and in the measure possible the child is to be en- 
lightened as to the why of the commands given it and the service ex- 
pected, so that it no longer acts through blind and fear-enforced obedi- 
ence but through understanding and free will; and 3) that the child will 
become the kind of man or woman the parents train it to be. 

In applying these principles there are three necessary means used 
by all intelligent parents. They are example, explanation and enforce- 
ment, Example is first in importance because the other two demand it 
for their efficacy. This means that in every important matter in which 
the child is commanded it must be able to see the example of parents as 
leading the way. Many parents fail egregiously in this. They make a 
child go to church but seldom or never go themselves. All the explain- 
ing in the world will not level this discrepancy. Or they rebuke the 
child for using evil words, but among themselves swear or curse at the 
least provocation. Or they try to inculcate kindness, and yet let the 
child hear their own slanderous and murderous conversation among their 
friends. These things simply cannot be explained away by the erection of 
double standards — one for parents and another for children — in the 
mind of the child. 

The second means is explanation. From the time reason dawns in 
the mind of a child, commands given should be accompanied as much as 
possible with explanation. Parents who seldom give any reason for a 
command other than that it is their will, are acting as if God did not 
give a mind to their child. That is why no school can ever take the 
place of a mother and father in educating a child. Explanations of the 
basic things in life, like religion, morality, self-discipline, temptation, 
must come from mother and father in conjunction with commands. 

The third means is enforcement, both in regard to those things that 
a child cannot as yet understand and in regard to things that have been 
explained. The child’s understanding of a moral value cannot be ex- 
pected to overcome all contrary desires and impulses; it must be made 
to overcome them by the enforcement of parents, through the medium 
of punishment and warning, so that it becomes a habit deeply ingrained. 

The result of this method will be a “reasonable service” — service, 
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loyalty, obedience, habits, character based upon a combination of these 
three things: the authority, wisdom, and experience of parents, the love 
that is natural to the child, and the understanding that will be growing 
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and developing through the years. 
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How to Kill an Organization 


. Don’t come to meetings. 

. If you do come to meetings, come late. 

. If the weather is not suitable to you, don’t think of coming. 
. Find fault with all the officers in their work. 

. Never accept an office on the ground that it is far easier 


to suggest than to do things. 


. However, show yourself dissatisfied if you are not suggested 


for an office or appointed on a committee. 


. If you are asked by the chairman to give an opinion on 


some important matter, tell him with a sweet smile that you 
have nothing to say. Then, after the meeting, tell everybody 
how the matter ought to have been handled. 


. Never do anything more than is necessary, but when mem- 


bers roll up their sleeves and willingly and unselfishly make 
things hum, complain that the outfit after all is run by a 
clique. 

If dues or assessments are required, hold them back as long 
as possible, or better, don’t pay at all. 

Don’t bother about new members; let George do it. 

If you have been made chairman of a committee, don’t call 
the other members; do it all yourself. 

Be a pessimist about everything not suggested by yourself. 
If anybody shows enthusiasm about any project or plan, 
throw a pan of cold water on him immediately. 


“It was believed in Pier della Valle’s time that the descend- 


ants of Judas Iscariot still existed at Corfu, though the persons 
who suffered under the imputation stoutly denied it.” 


— Stauffer, Cabinet for the Curious 


and we don’t blame them, either. 
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ON ANGER 


Much unhappiness is caused in the world by unrestrained 
anger. While the most effective remedies against anger are the 
spiritual ones of prayer and grace, there are many natural con- 
siderations that will help anyone who is inclined to frequent 
expressions of anger to overcome them. Among these natural 
considerations is a simple analysis of some of the causes and 
effects of anger: 


1. The Causes. a) The first cause of unchecked anger is pride in 
one of its forms. Subconsciously at least the man who gives in to 
frequent fits of anger thinks himself better than others; he esteems 
himself to be either so wise or so learned or so important that if 
another crosses him in any way he has a right to lash out with all 
the ferocity of a beast at bay. b) The second cause of anger is 
jealousy. The angry man frequently envies another’s greater knowl- 
edge or fame or authority and his outbursts of anger are a sub- 
conscious attempt to lessen the esteem of another that his own “great- 
ness” may be recognized. 


2. Effects of Anger. a) The first effect of unchecked anger is 
that the one so guilty is mistrusted by all who know him. Outbursts 
of anger look reasonable only to the one who gives in to them; those 
who suffer from them or who witness them readily recognize their 
irrationality. Accordingly, they put themselves on guard against the 
person with a temper; they do not trust him; they never know when 
the temper will break forth again just because flare-ups of temper 
are irrational, and therefore keep their distance. b) The second effect 
is unpopularity. The angry man will have few friends, and those few 
he will not keep very long. c) The third effect is lack of self-control 
in other things. The man who cannot control his temper will, as a 
rule, not have much control over his other passions. 


Thus the fact that anger achieves just the opposite of what 
a man expects to gain by letting his temper go should be a 
powerful motive of restraint. Anger is inspired by pride, vanity, 
jealousy — which seek through anger to be pampered and in- 
dulged. What really happens is that a man loses whatever 


esteem and love he once received from others when he gives 
his anger its head. 
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PICKLES FOR A POLITICIAN 





Democrats have been overlooking a powerful support for their party, 
as an enterprising young man sets out to show them. 





L. G. MILLER 


66 HE trouble with young men nowadays,” proclaimed Mr. 

| ron “is that they ain’t got no common sense.” He 
was presiding at his own supper table, and around him sat his wife and 
his six buxom daughters. 

“Oh, pa,” said Elsie, the oldest girl, “How you talk!” 

“Tt’s the truth, I tell you,” said Mr. Braunschneider. “They got 
no idea of how to go about things.” And he gloomily passed his plate 
to Mrs. Braunschneider for a second helping of hassenpfeffer. 

“Was ist los, Otto,’ said Mrs. Braunschneider, a placid woman, 
inclined to stoutness, as she placed a generous helping of hassenpfeffer 

upon her husband’s plate, “You ain’t eed tonight. Is business not so 
good or are you sick or what?” 

“Now Emma, I ain’t sick and business is all right. Can’t a man,” 
said Mr. Braunschneider, with a rising note of irritation in his voice, 
“express an opinion in his own home any more without his wife asking 
him if he is sick?” 

Mrs. Braunschneider looked at her spouse suspiciously. After 26 
years of married life, she knew him almost as well as she knew the 
contents of her cupboard, and if she sometimes pretended to be deceived, 
it was nearly always only a pretense. Experience had taught her 
that at a time like this the best policy was to remain silent. Sooner or 
later her husband would unburden his soul. 

“When I was a young man starting out in the pickle business,” said 
Mr. Braunschneider, looking around the table as if to make sure of 
the attention of all his hearers, “I looked ahead to the future. I said to 
myself : what can the pickle business do for me? I made the most of my 
opportunities. And that,” said Mr. Braunschneider, taking up his knife 
and fork, “is how I got where I am today.” 

“What on earth are you driving at, pa?” said Susan, the second 


oldest girl. “Did you lose out on that big order of pickles for the 
Democratic picnic?” 
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Mr. Braunschneider slowly laid down his knife and fork and looked 
very severely at his second oldest daughter. But Susan knew her father, 
and she looked right back at him without turning a hair. 

“Well, yes, I did, if you really want to know,” said Mr. Braun- 
schneider, “and do you know who lost it for me? That young Mr. Smith 
of whom you seem to think so highly.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad,” said Elsie, Susan and Ruth (the third oldest) 
in unison, each of them exhibiting signs of great interest. 

‘What did he do?” inquired Mrs. Braunschneider. “He seemed to be 
such a nice young man.” 

Mr. Braunschneider emitted a species of snort. “Nice young man!” 
he said. “I'll tell you what he did. I sent him up to Joe Dugan, the 
Democratic committeeman for the district, about that pickle order, 
and what does he do but trot out some crazy scheme about using pickles 
as a symbol.” 

“Symbol? Symbol of what?” 

“That’s what I’d like to know. And that’s just what I asked him 
when he told me about it. ‘What do you mean, symbol?’ I asked. ‘Oh, 
symbol of a lot of things,’ he said. ‘Everywhere you go you find pickles, 
don’t you?’ he said. ‘Well, yes,’ I said. ‘Everybody knows what pickles 
taste like, don’t they?’ he said. ‘Well, yes,’ I said. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘there 
you are.’”’ 

“He must be a very clever young man,” said Susan. 


R BRAUNSCHNEIDER again snorted. “Clever!” he said. 
M “Wait till I tell you. When I asked him how many pickles Joe 
Dugan had ordered, he said Joe told him he hadn’t made up his mind 
yet what to do. That was this morning,” said Mr. Braunschneider mo- 
rosely, “and I ain’t heard anything since, so I guess Joe Dugan has 
made up his mind all right. He probably thinks we’re all crazy at the 
Braunschneider plant, and has decided to buy all his pickles from the 
Heinzel people.” 


“Heinzel pickles are good enough, aren’t they, pa?” said Ruth, slyly. 
Mr. Braunschneider lifted his hands to heaven in mute appeal. “My 
own family turns against me!” he cried. “Why, everyone with any 
sense knows that there’s no comparison between the Braunschneider 
Pungent Pickle and that monstrosity put out by the Heinzel people. 
And yet the Heinzel pickle gets chosen over my product, and all on 
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account of the crazy schemes of young Smith.” 

Just at this psychological moment the phone rang in the next room. 
Elsie answered it, and came back in some excitement to announce that 
Mr. Joe Dugan himself was on the wire. 

“Hello, Otto,” said Mr. Dugan into Mr. Braunschneider’s ex- 
pectant ear. “I’ve decided to put in and order for 50,000 pickles with 
you people.” 

“Did you say 50,000?” said Mr. Braunschneider, reaching for his 
handkerchief as a sudden moisture burst out upon his brow. 

“That’s what I said. And say —that’s a great scheme young Smith 
cooked up. I’m behind him 100 per cent on it.” 

“Scheme? What scheme?” 

“Didn’t he tell you about it?” asked Mr. Dugan, in a tone of some 
surprise. 

‘No. That is, not entirely. What is it anyway? After all,” said Mr. 
Braunschneider, not without sarcasm, “I’m only President of this 
pickle company.” 

“Didn’t he say anything about the pickle being used as a symbol?” 

“Symbol? Yes, he did say something about that, but I didn’t get it, 
and I still don’t get it. What’s the idea?” 

Mr. Joe Dugan laughed raucously into the mouthpiece of the phone, 
and then said: “Well, I'll tell you what. You be sure to come to the 
picnic next week, and you'll find out just what it’s all about.” 

“Yes, but —” 

“Meantime, you have those 50,000 pickles ready for delivery next 
week. Goodbye.” Mr. Braunschneider hung up the receiver dazedly and 
looked around at his expectant family. 


“There’s something funny about this,” he said, shaking his head. 
And he continued to shake his head at intervals as, back at the supper 


table, he made inroads upon a large portion of Mrs. Braunschneider’s 
excellent apfelstrudel. 


HE Democratic Picnic-Rally was one of those indescribable and 
Baca, American gatherings in which great numbers of people 
receive free food and the music of a brass band in return for being 
pushed around all day under a hot sun, frequently getting their feet 
stepped on, and returning to their homes in the evening with a stomach 
ache and a nice case of sunburn. Mr. Joe Dugan had done his work 
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well; he had planned for an attendance of 100,000 at the rally by issu- 
ing cards numbered up to that figure on which was the legend: 


JULY FOURTH 


DEMocRATIC PICNIC AND RALLY 
Att You Can Eat AnpD DRINK 
Tuts Carp Is Att You NEED 
Att Goop Democrats INVITED 


50c JULY FOURTH 50c 


With or without a card, it would have taken three earthquakes and 
a cyclone to keep Mr. Otto Braunschneider and family away from 
the picnic. Young Mr. Smith had with difficulty restrained the curiosity 
of his employer during the days preceding the picnic. Now that the 
day had arrived, Mr. Braunschneider was there with the figurative bells 
on, and his family was just as excited as himself, except for Mrs. 
Braunschneider, to whom the trump of doom itself would have occa- 
sioned only a mild surprise. 

The first thing that caught the eye of the Braunschneiders was a 
huge sign at the entrance of the picnic grounds: 


ARISTOCRATS Eat CAVIAR 
Democrats Eat PICKLES 
BE A Democrat! 


66@ NEE what I mean by the pickle as a symbol?” said a voice in Mr. 

Braunschneider’s ear. It was, of course, young Mr. Smith. They 
were walking into the grounds now, and as they did so they passed under 
a flower bedecked arch on which was inscribed the following legend: 


THE Lowy anp Tasty PICKLE 
Is A SYMBOL OF THE EQUALITY 
oF Man. Att Goon Democrats 
Eat PickLtes. Wuy Not You? 


“Why, that’s wonderful!” cried Elsie. 

“Tt’s stupendous!” cried Mr. Braunschneider. 

“Ah, but you haven’t seen the half of it yet. Take a look at that 
table over there,” said young Mr. Smith. Mr. Braunschneider and 
family looked. The table was a kind of improvised lunch counter, 
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behind which stood sweating waiters, incessantly placing steaming hot 
dogs between rolls, and handing them out to the milling crowds, which 
consumed these delicacies with a ferocity which made it appear that 
they had been ten days without food. On the table were huge platters of 
pickles, and behind every platter was a sign which read: 


Tue Democratic PICKLE 
Put ONE In Your SANDWICH 
AnD ProvE THAT You BELONG 

To THE DEmocrATIC GANG 


From the way the pickles were disappearing from the platters, it was 
evident that the crowd were more than eager to prove that they be- 
longed to the democratic gang, especially since it involved getting 
something for nothing. 

“Over here,” said young Mr. Smith, leading the way, “we are about 
to hold a pickle eating contest. Each of the contestants will eat half 
a dozen sour pickles, and the first one able to smile gets a prize, which, 
I need scarcely add, is a case of sour pickles. That will be followed by 
a pickle race, in which a large pickle must be balanced upon a teaspoon 
by each of the contestants.” 

“My boy,” said Mr. Braunschneider, “We pickle men owe you a 
debt of gratitude greater than we can ever repay.” 


66 HERE are other events centering around the pickle, too,” said 

Mr. Smith, but at this moment they were approached by none 
other than Joe Dugan himself. Mr. Dugan was a short and rotund in- 
dividual, with a bowler hat and a half-chewed cigar. Mr. Dugan was 
evidently in high good humor. He shook hands warmly with the two 
men, and bestowed his best professional beam upon each of the women 
in turn. 

“Great stunt, this,” said Mr. Dugan, holding up a pickle upon which 
he had been munching. “This pickle idea has welded a new spirit of 
brotherhood among us democrats. This little pickle,” cried Mr. Dugan, 
assuming an oratorical air and gesturing with the object of his affec- 
tion, “is a symbol of everything we Democrats have in common. It may 
well be the basis of the new order. I don’t mind telling you,” assuming 
once again a familiar tone of voice, “that I’ve been eating pickles all 
afternoon myself, just to give a good example.” 
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“We pickle men have known for years that some day the pickle 
would reach down into the hearts of the common people,” said Mr. 
Braunschneider, solemnly, “and now at last that day has come.” 


“And this young man is responsible for the whole idea,” continued 
Mr. Dugan. “Young man, what would you say to a job in my office as 
director of publicity?” 

“T hardly know what to say,” said Johnny, looking at Mr. Braun- 
schneider. 

“Excuse me, Joe,’ 


, 


said Mr. Braunschneider, regarding Mr. Dugan 
with a serious air, “but how many pickles have you eaten today?” 
“Oh, about 12, I guess.” 


“Mr. Dugan, if I was you, I wouldn’t eat any more pickles right 


” 


now. 

“You wouldn’t advise it, eh?” 

“No, I wouldn’t. Pickles are a very healthful food, but the system 
can stand just so many. Even with the Braunschneider patented pick- 
ling process, consumption of too many is liable to bring on a kind of 
colic.” 

“You don’t tell me!” said Mr. Dugan, growing a little pale. 

“Yes, I hate to cause you any alarm, but it’s true. The stomach is 
generally seized with cramps, and shooting pains are felt along the 
abdomen. Very painful, very painful at times.” 

Mr. Dugan’s mouth was open, and he laid one hand upon his ample 
stomach as if the shooting pains had already begun to shoot. 

“What can a person do to stop these pains?’ he asked in a hoarse 
whisper. 

“Well, from my own experience, I’ve found this helpful. I take 
a glass of seltzer water, and then apply hot flannel cloths to my 
abdominal region.” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Dugan fervently, seizing Mr. Braunschneider 
by the hand. And with a nod and a troubled smile, he was gone. 


OUNG Mr. Smith looked askance at Mr. Braunschneider, and the 
latter observed the look. 

“Well, it’s true,” he said defensively, “pickle colic is a very painful 
thing. By the way,” he said, rubbing his chin, and avoiding the glance 
of Mr. Smith, “You aren’t thinking of leaving us, are you? The pickle 
industry needs young men like you.” 
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Young Mr. Smith looked into the distance. Then he looked at Mr. 
Braunschneider’s six daughters. Finally he looked at Mr. Braun- 
schneider himself. 

“Well — ” he began. 

“Please don’t, Mr. Smith,” said Elsie. 

“Please stay with Dad,” said Susan. 

“Won't you stay, for my sake?” said Ruth. 

There was only one course of action open for a chivalrous young 
man like Johnny Smith, and he took it. 

“Mr. Braunschneider,” he said, “I am yours to command. And 
now let’s celebrate by getting a hot dog without pickle.” 


What the Public Thinks Department 


Inquiring reporter to a woman on Adams St. as reported in 
the Chicago Times on Jan. 6th: “Do you think that the United 
States will be involved in the war?” 

Answer: “If Hitler invades the country, then we will be 
involved.” ; 

We shouldn’t be surprised. 


—Department of Natural History 


A wolf, whose body is warmed by the chemistry of maternal 
hormones, can be deft and gentle as a woman. Harper’s, Jan. 
1941. 

Good old hormones! 





Epitaph Department 





1. 
“Here lies me and my three daughters, 
Brought here by using seidlitz waters 
If we had stuck to Epsom salts, 
We wouldn’t have been in these here vaults.” 
— Childwald Churchyard, England. 








2. 
Mrs. Ann Jennings 
Some have children, some have none 
Here lies the mother of 21. 
— Wolstanton Churchyard. 
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The Rights of the State 


One of the chief errors of the economic theories that used to come 
under the name “liberalism,” now more commonly called “rugged in- 
dividualism,” was the principal that the authority of the State had no 
right to do anything about economic matters at all. The State, according 
to this view, was to follow a strictly “hands-off” policy and let business 
men, capitalists and owners run their economic machines as seemed best 
to them. 


Against this false principle, Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI laid 
down the fundamental truth that the State has rights and obligations in 
the matter of insuring social justice for all. After outlining the unjust 
distribution of material goods, Pope Leo states that all human agencies — 
government, labor unions, employer associations, etc., must concur in the 
effort to better the condition of the working classes. 


The right of the State to legislate in economic matters is based on 
two things: 


1. The general purpose of the authority of the State to insure the 
common good, which means public welfare and private prosperity. These 
ends are certainly not served when a small group of men within a coun- 
try own or control all but a fraction of the nation’s wealth, and since it 
is difficult for any private agency to correct such a situation, the govern- 
ment certainly has the right and obligation to pass effective laws that 
will make private prosperity more nearly a reality for all, which will in 
turn immediately affect the public welfare. 


2. The need of laboring men for help and protection in the attempt 
to attain justice. It is true that government is to look out for the needs 
of all—rich and poor alike. But because the rich have so many means 
of defending and protecting themselves — influence, publicity, propa- 
ganda, economic power, — and because the poor and the laboring classes 
usually have so little means of presenting their case, the State must look 
especially to them and their needs in seeking to establish an administra- 
tion of economic justice for all. 


Hence in the Catholic scheme of social justice, there is no room for 
the principle that the State must keep its hands entirely off business. It 
must be remembered, however, that this does not mean that the State 
has unlimited power: its power is limited to that which is necessary for 
the common good, and to those legislative measures that are aimed at 
accomplishing what cannot be effected by the citizens themselves. 
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Romance of the Commonplace (1) 


THE UBIQUITOUS POTATO 





If potatoes were to disappear from menus and larders, you would 
have a hard time of it. Yet they are of comparatively recent origin. 





E. T. LANGTON 


ODAY the potato is at home on every menu. French-fried or 

mashed, boiled or shoe-stringed, baked and aglow with golden but- 
ter or prepared according to some other taste-sanctioned recipe, the 
perennial potato appears at almost every full-grown meal. Every day 
millions of people scoop their dietetical quota of potatoes on to their 
plates without exciting anyone’s attention and without reflecting upon 
their own action. Eating potatoes has become so commonplace that we 
do not consider it commonplace; we do not consider it at all. 

Not always have potatoes been treated with such familiarity. Several 
centuries ago, highly educated Europeans would have stood aghast at 
the nonchalance with which we eat this vegetable, for only a few 
hundred years have passed since the potato was shunned by many as a 
cause of scrofula, fever, and even leprosy! To them the potato was 
not a staple food, but a garden freak, to be eyed not with hunger, but 
with curiosity. 

While the Europeans were snickering at the “knobie rootes, thicke, 
fat, and tuberous,” the Indians of South America directed the tubers to 
more practical uses. With the development of the surprising Incas 
civilization, before the discovery of America, they had learned to 
transplant the wild potato from the forests and to cultivate it on their 
plantations. They enlisted it as a staple food, and milled it into flour, 
with which they baked bread called by the appetizing name of “chunno.” 
It was to the advantage of the Indians that their mountainous country 
was the native soil of this vegetable, afterwards named the “Irish” 
potato. It was to the advantage of the whole world that the Incas rec- 
ognized its value. 

The first Europeans to come across the potato were the members 
of the expedition of Francisco Pizarro, the Conqueror of Peru. His 
company, like all such conquering forces from Spain, was accompanied 
by a band of missionaries. It was one of these missionary priests, 
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Jerome Cardan, who had the foresight to take the first potatoes back to 
Europe, where they were as yet unknown. This was early in the six- 
teenth century, at the time when Germany and Switzerland were being 
disturbed by the first tremors of the revolt against religion. 


NCE in Europe, the potato was circulated not by agricultural 
O societies, but by diplomats and statesmen. The explorers, upon 
their return home, dutifully laid the potatoes before their sovereign, 
together with other more glittering treasures from the new world. The 
King of Spain sent specimens of the new botanical curiosity to the 
Pope. His Holiness presented several to his Cardinal Legate to 
Belgium, who shared his gift with the Governor of Mons. He, in turn, 
sent three of the tubers to the Emperor’s gardens at Vienna. Thus the 
newly imported potato made its debut in official circles. All this time, 
however, it was labeled as a curiosity, or at best a medicinal herb to be 
used only with caution. It was well into the eighteenth century before 
the potato was a wide-spread food crop on the continent. 

The British Isles adopted the potato somewhat more quickly than 
the continental countries, and this was partly due to Sir Walter Raleigh. 
When not engaged in spreading cloaks over puddles, Sir Walter kept 
himself interested in such hobbies as potatoes, Ireland, and American 
colonization. It was his interest in the new world which first brought his 
attention to the dusty tuber. Recognizing something of its possibilities, 
he had the potato shipped across the Atlantic, and thus became one of 
the first to import the potato into England and Ireland, sharing this 
honor with the Elizabethan slave-traders. Raleigh, it is said, one day 
bowed before the royal throne and presented the new vegetable to 
Queen Elizabeth, but there is no evidence that Her Majesty favored it 
with her authoritative smile. Perhaps the token soothed her vanity, but 
she did nothing to encourage its cultivation. Raleigh it was, also, who 
set the American potato on its way towards being called the Irish potato, 
for it was he who planted the first potatoes in Ireland — at a place which 
is still pointed out near Cork. 


ALEIGH did not live to witness any English enthusiasm for the 
potato. Fifty years after his death, the Royal Society of London 

was endeavoring to propagate its cultivation as a safeguard against the 
famines caused by the frequent lean years in the grain fields. The con- 
servative English, however, waited another leisurely century - before 
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conceding that the Irish “had something there.” In the late seventeenth 
century, England surrendered to the evident merits of the potato. The 
success of this long siege of England opened new continents to the 
potato, for thenceforth it was spread world-wide by Britain’s democratic 
imperialism. Never does the sun set upon the potato, for the Empire has 
transplanted it to Australia, India, Tasmania, New Zealand, and other 
places around the globe. 

The calm acceptance of the potato in England was not re-enacted 
in France, for there its triumph over inhibitions was sensational and 
dramatic. Like other European countries, France was weeping over the 
distress of recurrent famine. Inspired by the national hunger during 
the famine of 1769, the Academy of Besangon sponsored a search for 
new foods and pledged a reward to the discoverer of the most satis- 
factory supplement to the French diet. 

Announcement of this contest reached Antoine-Augustin Parmentier, 
a young military pharmacist in Paris. While serving his army in the 
French wars against Prussia, he had several times been taken prisoner, 
and during his fifth captivity he and his fellows feasted on a diet of 
black bread and potatoes. Parmentier welcomed the vegetable, in spite 
of its unpalatable preparation, because his knowledge of chemistry 
assured him that beneath its dull appearance it cloaked plentiful nourish- 
ment. The memory of his prison-and-potato days flashed before him 
when the Academy of Besancon published its plea for new foods. 
Coupling experience with chemistry, Parmentier. wrote a scientific 
treatise on the potato, won the prize, and found himself in the midst 
of a battle. 

Hitherto many in France dreaded the potato as pestiferous ; others 
contemned it as swine-food. Because of these prejudices, Parmentier’s 
suggestion that the potato be nursed as food for the nation evoked a 
thunderous protest. By dint of debate and rebuttal, however, Parmentier 
succeeded in eking out this slight acknowledgment from the faculty of 
medicine: the potato was better than nothing. 

Stubbornly determined that France would eat potatoes, Parmentier 
did not relax until he had vindicated the vegetable before the royalty. 
Eventually he trained the royal eyes of King Louis XVI to see things 
his way. His Majesty sealed his recognition by granting Parmentier 


the use of a tract of barren land on which he could study the culture of 
potatoes. 
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The remainder of the story unrolled with cinema-like speed. The 
tubers were planted, sprouted, grew, blossomed. Parmentier proudly 


plucked a bouquet of the potato-blossoms and enthusiastically hurried 
off to the King. 


N THE language of modern advertising, “the court and the country 
I became potato-conscious.” King Louis waltzed about the court 
with a blossom on his royal bosom, the bouquet in his hand, and joy on 
his lips: “This is what will rescue my people from famine.” The 
courtiers caught the fad and donned the potato-blossom as their 
boutonniere. The previously unmentionable potato reigned on the menus 
of smart mesdames. Potato-thievery became so prevalent that the royal 
troops were summoned to protect Parmentier’s experimentation fields. 

“The potato was painted by the master-artists of France. His Majesty 
held a potato-banquet for the nobility and the foreign ambassadors, and 
told his chefs to exert their culinary ingenuity in elaborating recipes 
which would enhance the tastiness of the potato. 

Thus did France and the world become potato-conscious. All forgot 
that it was leperous, and that it was swine-food. The potato was a 
wonderful thing. 

Today we should smile to hear the commonplace potato called 
“wonderful.” But, whether or not we think of it, behind every potato 
chip we crunch and behind every potato in the five billion bushels 
cultivated annually, there does lie a glamorous history. 








Pill Champion 
Mr. Sam Jessup, who died at Heckington, England, on the 
"17th of June, 1817, is our candidate for the world’s greatest 
pill-eater. Records show that over a period of 21 years Mr. 
Jessup consumed no less than 226,934 pills. This meant a total 
of 10,806 pills a year, or 29 a day. During the last five years of 
his life, Mr. Jessup gradually stepped up consumption until he 
was swallowing 78 pills a day. During the year 1814 he shattered 
all existing records by snapping up 51,590 pills. As a sideline i 
during these years, Mr. Jessup managed to torment his stomach 
- with 40,000 bottles of mixture, juleps and electuaries. All these 
pills and medicines were bought from the same apothecary; 
each item is listed in his record book, and the whole comes to 
55 closely written columns. 
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THE DRAFTEE AND KATIE 





To marry or not to marry before joining up with Uncle Sam? Here 
is how young Patrick Brogan worked out the problem. 





E. F. MILLer 


ATRICK MICHAEL BROGAN earried his letter to an easy chair 
P:. the corner of the front room of his home, and sat down. It was a 
comfortable chair (the one in which he sat), deep and soft, and 
served by a stool that stood within easy reach of his long legs. He 
placed his feet upon the stool, and slumped down in the chair. This was 
comfort, solid comfort. On one side of him there was a lighted table- 
lamp; on the other side, a radio. The radio was going, and the music 
was soothing. The folks must have forgotten to turn it off when they 
left for wherever they were going. Probably his mother and dad were at 
a movie. And his sister —it would be hard telling where she was. It 
made him a little angry that he should be left alone like this. It’s no 
fun working overtime, and then to come home and find everybody out. 

“The time,” said the announcer, “is 8:30 o'clock.” 

But the letter. He did not have to think twice to tell what its contents 
would be. It had the stamp of the government on it, and young fellows 
got letters from the government these days for only one reason. It 
took but a moment to slit the envelope, and pick out the little card that 
lay within. “Selective Service: Official Business” was on one side. Then 
his name and address neatly typed. On the other side were the words: 
‘Note of Classification.” Then some information about being alert and 
keeping in touch with the Local Board, and a warning that if he failed 
to notify the Board of a change of address or of any fact which might 
change his classification, he would be liable to a fine and a period of 
imprisonment. His classification was given, and the card signed by 
somebody whom he did not know and had never even heard of. Member 
of the Board, most likely. 

As Patrick Michael Brogan mused over the card, he felt pretty good. 
Not given to sentimentalism or emotionalism, he would rather have been 
beaten with sticks than give expression to the thoughts that were 
flashing through his mind. But the thoughts were there nevertheless, and 
he was glorying in them. To fight for his country, if necessary! There 
wasn’t anything to be ashamed of in that. In fact he would be glad to 
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do it; the United States was a mighty good place to live in. He’d tell 
it to the world. Nothing like it any place. Everything that a man wanted 
could be found right here in the good old U. S. Scenery, work, friends, 
freedom — yes sir, every single thing that a man could want. It was 
something worth fighting for, and there’d be no kicking or hanging back 
on his part. What was the difference if he lost a good job for a while, 
and if he had to give up his home for a year or two? There’d be other 
jobs; and his home would be waiting — if he fought for it. If he didn’t 
fight, maybe there wouldn’t be any home after a while, even though he 
remained at home. And what would it matter if finally he did get mixed 
up in an actual war, and took a bullet in a vital spot for all his trouble? 
To die for one’s country is a glorious thing, he had read a long time 
ago. Right now he realized the truth of the old expression. 

But then a thought broke in on the others to cool his ardor. There 
was Katie, Katie Schmitt, the girl who lived next door, whom he had 
been going around with lately, and whom maybe he loved. He’d be 
moving off to camp pretty soon, his card told him. What should he do 
about Katie? 

It is only fair to say that Katie was a very personable young lady 
(as are most American young ladies), good to look at, and intelligent as 
they come when it came to carrying on a conversation with some meat 
to it. She was twenty years old and a school teacher, but not the kind 
that some people are inclined to believe all school teachers are or should 
be. There was no musty atmosphere of ancient tomes about her; no 
straight-back, stringy hair and horn-rimmed glasses. She was trim as 
a clipper, pretty as a picture, and as full of fun as a high school 
sophomore without the childish shallowness of the high school sopho- 
more. And she wanted to get married — not to anybody of course, but 
to a young man, say, built along the lines of Patrick Michael Brogan. 

There was the problem in a nutshell. Should he marry her, or not? 
They had been going together only two months, but those two months 
were full of fun and no fights. There was something disquieting about 
that last fact. No fights. Mmm! A few parties, a dozen movies, a couple 
of strolls in the park, and a dinner at each other’s house were the sum 
total of their meetings. Their parents approved. But was that enough? 
It was enough to show that they could be good friends, that they were 
congenial. But was it enough for so firm a welding of their lives that 
nothing could ever break the bands? 
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6s E GODS!” he thought. “What’s the matter with me? What more 

, I want? What more can I expect? We like the same things; 
we do the same things; we’re both Catholics. And I’m going away for at 
least a year. Unless I stake off my claim, I may lose her. Katie is not 
the kind that persistently goes unmarried. She seems to like me a lot 
too. Maybe I should speak to her tomorrow, and settle the thing once 
and for all. It would be nice to have a wife to think about and to wait 
for while I was away to the wars.” 

But he did not have to wait till the morrow. The door bell rang; 
the door opened. Katie stepped into the room, then stopped. 

“Oh,” she said. “Excuse me. Are you alone, Pat? I thought your 
mother would be here.” 

“She’s not,” answered Pat. “Anything I can do?” 

“I don’t think so. It was about some goods she bought and which 
she was going to show me.” 

“Can’t help you there. Sorry. But don’t. be in a hurry. Sit down. 
Maybe she’ll be back in a minute.” , 

“Well, for a minute then.” She took a chair on the other side of the 
room. There was silence for a moment. Then Pat held out his card. 
“Did you ever see one of these things? It’s mine. I got it.” 

Katie took the card, looked at it, and at the same time cried, “Oh!” 
Her exclamation was followed by the confusion of a blush, which she 
tried to cover up by nonchalantly handing back the card, and saying, 
“Now, isn’t that fine. You'll look grand in a uniform, I’m sure of that. 
When are you going?” 

“Tt doesn’t say. But I suppose it’ll be soon. But before I go, I want 
to settle up a few points, so that my mind will be easy while I’m gone. 
Katie, — say, come over here. I can’t be shouting all the way across the 
room. Come over here to this chair alongside me. I have something I 
want to say, and it’s important.” 

Katie went over and sat down in the chair indicated. Her proximity 
was disarming, and if Pat had had any doubts as to whether he wanted 
to get married now or wait till the “Unlimited Emergency” was over, 
these doubts were vanishing into thin air. He didn’t look at her. 

“It’s only this, Katie, only this. Would you—” Once more the 
door bell rang. Once more the door opened. (The Brogans and the 
Schmitts were very informal in their treatment of each other’s house.) 
Mrs, Schmitt, Katie’s mother, appeared on the scene. 
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“For pity’s sake, Katie,” she said. “What have you been doing all 
this time?” 

“Why, what’s wrong?” 

“What’s wrong do you ask? Only this. I come into the kitchen and 
find a cloud of smoke rising from my best handkerchiefs. You left the 
iron on them, and the iron was going. And you know that it’s not the 
first time that that has happened. How many times do I have to tell 
you these things?” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, mother.” 


“But that’s not all. You said you’d do the supper dishes so that I 
could go to Novena services. I went, and what happened? The supper 
dishes are still piled sky high in the sink. Are we going to eat off of dirty 
dishes for breakfast ?” 

“But I meant to get at them. Then I forgot.” 


“You forgot all right. But you forgot the wrong thing. You forgot 
to turn off the gas under the tea kettle, and I got in just in time to 
see the water boil all over the stove and onto the floor — the floor your 
father just finished painting. Wait’ll he sees that!” 


“Don’t he hard on her, Mrs. Schmitt,” said Pat magnanimously. 
“Mistakes will happen. One time I burned a brand new bedspread right 
off the bed by smoking in bed. It taught me a lesson.” 

“I wish Katie would learn by her mistakes. It’s not that I want to 
be hard on her, you know that. And I shouldn’t be talking this way to 
her in front of you. But I just couldn’t hold it in any longer.” She 


turned to Katie. “You'd better come along and give me a hand with 
those dishes.” She departed. 


HE second moment of silence fell between Pat and Katie. Things, 

all of a sudden, seemed different to both of them. To Pat, Katie was 
as pretty as ever, even prettier with the blush that her mother’s re- 
marks had brought to her cheeks. But there was more to marriage than 
a pretty blush. Perhaps they should wait a little longer — have a little 
longer courtship before they signed up with matrimony. There were 
still some things to be learned —things that she should learn about 
him and he about her. Marriage was pretty final. And since the courtship 
couldn’t be pursued now on account of the army business coming up, 
perhaps the whole thing ought to be dropped till a later date. 
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“She sure poured it on me,” said Katie ruefully. 

“Not so bad,” answered Pat. “You can take it anyway.” He cleared 
his throat. “I was about to ask you a question, Katie. Remember?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“Would you — would you, well, here it is. Would you be my girl 
till I came back from camp?” 

A fleeting look of disappointment came over Katie’s face; it dis- 
appeared as quickly as it came. She smiled. “Why, of course, Pat. If 
you want me to be.” 

“Nothing hide-bound, naturally. Maybe you’ll meet somebody you'll 
like more than me. I don’t want to be a stumbling block or any of 
that sort of thing. Maybe I’m cluttering up the field as it is by being 
around. Anyway, what I want is that you keep in the back of your 
mind some place that you’re my girl — from afar. It’ll buoy me up when 
I’m out there messing around with marching and all that sort of thing. 
Then when I come back, we can continue where we left off. Perhaps 
someday —”’ He looked at Katie and smiled. “Meantime, we'll both pray 
like everything that it all turns out right. Is it a go?” 

“A go it is,” said Katie. “Shake on it.” And contrary to magazine 
stories and moving pictures, they did not fall into a death clinch and 
carry on as though they had lost their minds. All they did was shake 
hands. “T’ll be waiting,” said Katie. 

“Gee, that’s fine. That makes me feel like going at ’em, and 
finishing off this war with one stroke. Where’s my gun? And now, 
you'd better be on your way. You'll be having your mother after you 
again.” 

‘“‘That’s right.” She arose from her chair and started for the door. 
At the threshold she stopped and looked back. “Goodnight, Pat,” she 
said. There was just the slightest trace of tears in her eyes. “I’ll be 
seeing you.” 


Pui: sat for a long time in his chair — and did nothing. There were 
things in life that were certainly hard to take —and hard to do, 
he reflected. And yet they were the right things. Why was that? 


So his parents found him when they returned from their movie an 
hour later. 
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EXAMEN FOR LAYMEN (VID) 





Next month’s examen will deal with the difficult commandment and 
the angelic virtue — chastity. 





F. A. Ryan 


AONG the virtues that have suffered most in modern times, one 
A of the outstanding is that of justice. It has been attacked by 
many false principles, such as: “Business is business,” “You can’t get 
ahead without some sharp dealing,” and “So long as a thing is legal it 
is O.K.” Such disregard of the principles of justice between man and 
man has gradually distorted the necessary distinctions between “mine” 
and “thine” until in some instances the conscience is completely dulled. 

Despite all popular principles to the contrary, justice is still an essen- 
tial part of the natural law, and every sin and fault against it will be 
punished by God. It is defined as the virtue whereby a man respects the 
rights of others to what they possess; whereby he gives to every man 
what is his due, and takes from no man anything except he have a just 
title for so taking. Just titles for the acquisition of material things are: 
1) occupation, e.g., settling on unowned and unclaimed land, hunting, 
finding a lost article without trace of the owner, etc.; 2) the acceptation 
of increase or fruit or additional value that arises in a thing already 
possessed ; 3) exchange of material things with other men, either thing 
for thing, or money for thing, or services for thing, etc.; 4) heredity. 
Any taking of material things from others without one of these titles or 
a title akin to one of them is injustice. It can readily be seen, therefore, 
that there are many ways in which justice can be violated. The principal 
ones are outlined in the questions below. 


I. MORTAL SINS 


1. Have I directly stolen anything of considerable value from 
another, i.e., either 1) of great value to the person involved, as one or 
two dollars might be to a poor person, or five dollars might be to a person 
of more means, or 2) of great value in itself and in the common estima- 
tion of society, so that even if it were taken from a corporation or a very 
rich person it would still be considered a grave injustice? 

2. Have I stolen a considerable sum of money or valuable articles 
from a church, which adds sacrilege to the sin of theft? 
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3. Have I stolen small sums from a person or corporation, with the 
intention of continuing the practice over a period of time? 

4. Have I actually continued to steal small amounts at regular inter- 
vals and so taken a large sum over a period of time? 

5. Have I joined with others in stealing, each one agreeing to take 
a little but the total amounting to a grave sum? 

6. Have I failed to make restitution for stolen goods when I could 
have done so? 

7. Have I accepted stolen goods from another, either as a gift or a 
sale, to be used by myself or sold again? 

8. Have I wilfully injured the property of another to a serious 
extent ? 

9. Have I refused to pay for the property of another that I had 
wilfully damaged? 

10. Have I defrauded another of something valuable to which he 
had a right, by telling a lie, or giving false testimony, or secretly chang- 
ing a contract or a will? 

11. Have I acquired the property of another through deceit, lying, 
snisrepresentation, etc., or sold a bad investment in the same way? 

12. Have I found something of considerable value and kept it when 
I knew the owner, or failed to try to find the owner when there was a 
possibility of doing so? 

13. Have I evaded paying the just, personal, direct taxes imposed 
by the State? 

14. Have I, as executor or official representative of another in busi- 
ness matters, enriched myself or others by acting contrary to his known 
will, or refused to carry out his express will in distributing his goods? 

15. Have I given short weight or measure in selling things to others, 
either to the extent of a grave amount on one occasion, or by cheating 
in small amounts regularly and continuously ? 

16. Have I charged a gravely exorbitant price for something be- 
cause I knew that somebody who needed it badly would be willing to 
pay that much? 


17. Have I lied about the quality of something I sold or exchanged, 
thus cheating another gravely? 


18. Have I enriched myself by paying gravely inadequate wages to 
those who worked for me? 
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19. Have I campaigned and conspired to prevent laborers from 
obtaining a living wage? 

20. Have I cheated my employer by seriously neglecting the work I 
was hired to do? 

21. Have I supported communists or racketeers in making unjust 
demands upon employers? 

22. Have I cooperated in sabotage or the destruction of property 
because of labor disputes? 

23. Have I cheated or deceived a partner in business so that there 
was a gravely unjust distribution of profits? 

24. Have I bribed others to give me contracts to which I had no 
right, so that somebody was unjustly deprived of gain? 

25. Have I taken bribes for the use of my authority either in busi- 
ness or public life, to give unjust preferences or awards to others? 

26. Have I accepted bribes on condition that, as an official of the 
people, I would permit evil or allow it to go unpunished? 

27. Have I cheated in gambling, or offered fixed devices for gambling 
to others, thus winning valuable stakes to which I had no right? 

28. Have I evaded paying any just debt I had-incurred? 

29. Have I deprived my family of a decent living by keeping for 
myself or foolishly spending my money? 

30. Have I deliberately and seriously neglected obligations owed to 
my church, school, organizations, by pleading inability to pay when I 
was not unable? 

II. VENIAL SINS 


1. Have I deliberately stolen anything of small value, even though it 
was worth very little? ; 
2. Have I used the property of others without their permission? 

3. Have I damaged things belonging to others by carelessness and 
misuse ? 

4. Have I borrowed things from others, such as books, articles of 
clothing, etc., and never returned them? 

5. Have I kept lost articles of small value when I knew or could 
find the owner? 

6. Have I accepted small things from others which I knew were 
stolen? 

7. Have I given away small things that were not mine to give? 

8. Have I lied my way out of small debts and obligations ? 
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9. Have I been guilty of petty cheating in games of chance, thus 
gaining by dishonesty ? 

10. Have I induced people to give me things by lying about the 
extent of my poverty ? 

11. Have I failed to reveal to others the mistakes they inadvertently 
made in giving me too much change, or more of a commodity than I paid 
for? 

12. Have I cheated my way into public conveyances, or theatres, or 
other places that had a right to charge a fee? 

13. Have I neglected to make restitution for small articles I had 
stolen or unjustly acquired? 


III. HELPS AND COUNSELS 


1. Have I trained myself to remember that “every farthing” of 
stolen goods will have to be repaid in some way before I can enter 
heaven ? 

2. Have I a deep conviction that without: justice the world would 
soon become a battlefield where might would always conquer right? 

3. Have I tried to cultivate a spirit of detachment from riches and 
possessions, which is the best preventive of temptations to injustice? 

4. Have I, as a parent, inculcated a strict sense of honesty and 
justice in my children, punishing every slight theft or deceit? 


| 














St. Joseph’s Beard 


Dear Saint, why must thou bearded be 
By thosé who paint and picture thee? 
Is it because in days of yore 

All men their whiskers flowing wore? 
Or to portray upon thy face 

Paternal dignity and grace? 


Methinks thy beard was worn for One 
Whom all men knew as Joseph’s Son, 
Who often ran to thy embrace 

And cuddled to thy bearded face, 
Because despite Divinity 

He was a little boy with thee. 

—H. S. Smith. 

















GEORGIA 


Stark realism and reality are the essence of this story lifted out of 
the actual life of one now gone. 








W. T. CULLEN 


OT long ago I learned the story of Georgia from a priest who 

had been called when Georgia was stricken, a story of the kind 
not altogether novel though often, and as in this case, unfortunately 
true. 

Georgia came, it seemed, of a fairly wealthy family in one of our 
midland cities, a family who could afford to be, and were, choosy 
about their little daughter’s schooling, for which, seeking to care for 
both her moral as well as mental upbringing, they found the best of 
means in a boarding school of the Madames —a convent of the Sacred 
Heart. Neither Georgia nor her parents were Catholics. 

The little girl started there amongst the youngest, taking from the 
first to all the ways of the school, the company of other youngsters, 
the kindliness of the good Mothers, loving the daily round of school 
life, the neat uniform, the quaint manners, the files of children, quiet 
and demure, on the way to dining hall, chapel, classroom. 


Though exempt from religion classes, the child took in more than 
a little of Catholic teaching, learning easily the prayers, following the 
others at times of worship, as devout as many a Catholic. 

She came after a while to believe in the truths of the Church, came 
to love the Mass, wishing at times she might partake of it to the full 
as her Catholic schoolmates. 

She used a child’s missal and a rosary; she wore about her neck 
the medal of our Lady, envying the sodalists in their white and blue as 
the new members would kneel at the altar to receive the veil and ribbon 
on some feast of Mary. 

Once as a smaller child she had asked her parents for Baptism, but 
they, certain that she was too young and influenced by the Catholic life 
about her, gave no heed to the matter. 

Later, when her dearest friend was to enter the Church, the two 
girls often spoke of the happiness of being baptized together, and mak- 
ing together the first Holy Communion; again, however, the parents of 
Georgia thought it wise not to decide for a time. 
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Then came the academic years with delightful summers at home, or 
sometimes abroad or at resort hotels, Georgia acquainting herself with 
the world of her mother’s circle, blossoming forth now and then at 
seasonal parties and dances. 


Still the thought persisted of coming into the Church, and on one 
occasion the girl mentioned it again to her mother. 

“T think, my dear,” the mother remarked, “that you might later find 
this step a matter of regret; for after all, in our life, a Catholic would 
appear so conspicuous.” 

However, toward the end of the last semester, as the girls were 
about to enter retreat, Georgia had a talk with one of the older Sisters 
on whether she might not make a profession of faith and be baptized 
on her own initiative. 

“If God has shown you that only in the Catholic Church will you find 
the true faith,” said the nun, “then you have no choice; He calls you, 
and you must obey. Trust Him; He will arrange for all the rest.” 

But Georgia was a little hesitant knowing that the parents, though 
not absolutely forbidding her the practice of religion, would be more 
than a trifle vexed. 

So the retreat ended, preparations were made for the final closing, 
and at last came commencement and the girls bade farewell to convent 


days, Georgia going out into the world, at loss between conscience and 
parental displeasure. 


T WAS in the fall that she was to make her debut, the ensuing sum- 

mer being taken up to a great extent with plans and events and other 

matters which occupy the sub-deb, and at this time, of course, it would 
not do to discuss the religious question too seriously at home. 

When the fall season had gotten underway with its whirl of social 
life, Georgia found herself after a time a good deal in the company of a 
young gentleman, scion of prominent folk, who in the course of months, 
as the friendship became deeper and burgeoned into something more 
affectionate, offered a proposal of marriage. 


At this juncture a mission took place at a neighboring church, and 


Georgia, pleading interest in the speaker, had her fiance attend her at 
several of the services. 


“You know, mother,” she confided to her parent one day, “I do 
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believe Gerald could be made to take an interest in things Catholic, 
judging by the wonderful impression he receives at these evening talks.” 
The mother came close to looking horrified. 


“Why, my dear,” she expostulated, “do you for an instant suppose 
that his people would tolerate such an idea, when,” she added, “they 
must even think slightly ridiculous this fad of yours for everyday 
church attendance ?” 


“Mother,” the girl began again, not too confidently, “I have almost 
reached a decision about becoming a Catholic.” 


The good woman gave a frightened gasp. 


“And,” the girl hurried on, “I thought I should soon drop in for a 
talk with the pastor here, because I simply cannot satisfy my conscience 
any longer.” 

“Oh, Georgia,” cried the distraught parent almost in a wail, “you 
cannot know what you are saying. What would your father say? And 
Gerald? For surely you must realize he has gone to that church only to 
accommodate a whim of yours. And he might — he might even want 
to break off the engagement.” The woman worked herself into a state of 
tearful distress. 

“I don’t believe that,” said Georgia, “not if he cares for me as he 
should.” 

“And his mother,” went on the other unheeding, “why she was 
never certain a girl could be quite finished with merely a convent 
background; and now you think of broaching this absurdly medieval 
notion.” 

“T see no reason for his parents’ objecting,” said Georgia, “for 
after all they profess to be Episcopal.” 

“Oh, Georgia,” pleaded the lady, “do be reasonable. We have always 
been more than tolerant regarding these things, but we have a position to 
maintain. At least, put this matter from your mind till after you and 
Gerald are definitely settled. I know your father will simply insist.” 

There was, of course, the thought of mixed marriage with its drab 
ceremony, for it would be expecting too much for Gerald to be interested 
to the point of converting also. 

And so came the marriage, the papers pronouncing the two a brilliant 
couple, and after the marriage the honeymoon, and then a residence 
not too far from the parental hearth. 
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ATER in the year the academy alumnae held an afternoon festival, 
— among the new matrons gracing the occasion was Georgia 
who, after renewing old acquaintances and seeking out old haunts, in- 
quired for the girl who had been her intimate at school, with whom 
she had lost touch since graduating. 

“Why, didn’t you know,” they informed her, “she entered with 
the Madames? In fact, she is here at the academy at present.” 

Georgia walked over to the convent building and inquired of the 
portress for her old schoolmate. 

“Madame,” said the nun, “weel be down praisently.” 

And in a few minutes there she was, cheerful and gay as ever in 
the white fluted coif and staid habit of the Sacred Heart, the two 
friends greeting each other and embracing and laughing and almost 
crying and embracing again. 

“Oh,” said Georgia, “how wonderful to find you here of all places. 
And a nun. How in the world did you do it?” 

So the other must tell her story, of how she had gone home after 
school days not feeling content with life in the world, and pleaded and 
begged her father’s consent — she was an only daughter and a convert 
at that — and finally had almost to take matters in her own hands and 
leave. 

“It seemed the most awful struggle,” she said, “and even now Dad 
and my brothers are not altogether reconciled, but with God’s help I 
won through all right.” 

When Gloria left, she felt again in a reflective mood, and that eve- 
ning, as she and Gerald sat together in his study, she rose and came over 
to stand beside his chair. 

“Gerald,” she said, “I have something to tell you.” 

He looked up at her from his paper, a little surprised. 

“Why so tragic, old dear,” he said with a half smile, “do you suspect 
me of being a wife beater ?” 

“This is something serious, Gerald,” she said, “I would like to 
become a Catholic.” 

There was a pause, and the silence seemed awkward. 

“A Catholic?” he repeated, not too intelligently, “well—why a 
Catholic ?” 

“Because it’s something I’ve wanted since my first years at school, 
and something I’ve put off until I can’t satisfy myself any longer.” 
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He felt rather embarrassed ; his face took on a slight flush. 

“But,” he began, feeling he should say something, “isn’t it rather a 
strange idea? The folks, you know, and our friends, and all that — 
it might be a little difficult, don’t you think?” 

“T don’t believe it would,” said Georgia, “Catholics really aren’t so 
terribly different.” 

“Oh, come now,” he remonstrated, “not in the main, perhaps; but 
in a world as modern as ours — what of their views on science and 
dogmatism, and confession, for example, and that rigmarole?” 

“Those things,” said Georgia, “are altogether sensible when properly 
understood.” 

“And all their prudery,” he went on, “and ideas on eugenics and 
divorce. Not,” he said, drawing her to him, “that that would make any 
difference to us.” 

“The Catholic view,” she said, “is the really true Christian view.” 

“But, I wouldn’t like my wife to be a Catholic,” he argued, “be- 
cause I’d feel, Georgia, that there was always a separation between us.” 


FTER a time came the children — it was not as yet the present era 

—and before many years had passed, four little ones were 

romping about the house, Gerald then, not God, deciding that the 
family would be large enough. 

As the children grew, Georgia wished at least the girls to be placed 
in a convent school, urging the excellence of the training, but Gerald’s 
mother was equally in favor of an exclusive private school, which all 
could attend together. 

In the meanwhile Gerald had been named a junior partner in his 
father’s firm. It became incumbent on him now to widen his social 
sphere, and as he advanced in the higher Masonic degrees, he felt it 
rather strongly that Georgia took no part in the work of the fashionable 
auxiliary. 

“T cannot understand,” said Georgia, “why you should find lodge 
membership so necessary to establish prestige, when after all, your 
name and wealth and ability ought to be sufficient.” 

“Really, Georgia,” the husband would say impatiently, “it is too 
bad you still adhere to your outmoded prejudices; I believe that you’ve 
never quite shaken off that old Catholic bogey of yours.” 

The children passed the years of childhood with those of their 
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own age and set, the offspring of Georgia’s society group, amongst 
which none was Catholic, some even regarding the name with dislike 
or well-bred contempt. 

On one occasion the desire for the Faith again rose high, a chance 
talk bringing on a train of thought which might have resulted in some- 
thing definite, had not the elder daughter discovered the reason of her 
mother’s musings. 

“Oh, mother,” she wept as if disgrace and ruin stared them in the 
face, “what would my girl friends say? What would we do? Oh, 
mother, promise me you won’t be a Catholic.” 


Georgia sat for a while later in the quiet of her apartment and 
reflected; thirty years she had entertained this desire— from her 
earliest days; thirty years the voice of God was calling her into the 
bosom of the Church; and yet, what were the hindrances to her con- 
version? Not lack of faith surely, for she firmly believed all the truths 
revealed by God and taught by the Church. Nor of opportunity, to be 
exact, for time and again she had felt opportunity present. Not a want 
of the grace of God, which was sufficient for all men; indeed, the Holy 
Spirit was even then stirring her heart with longing. 

Perhaps she lacked a needed impulse to use grace, perhaps common 
courage, perhaps sheer will power. 


N A few years the girls had grown into young ladies with much the 

same social life as Georgia herself in younger days, yet certainly 
they lived at a more intense rate, their company so in demand that the 
great house became more of a stop-over than a home. Religious views, 
Georgia thought, would not now seem to matter a great deal; one could 
almost safely become a Moslem without attracting over much attention. 

It was at this time, as she was deciding her final step, that the elder 
daughter again interrupted by announcing acceptance of a young swain, 
a sizable catch, and with the parents’ consent the engagement was soon 
to be made known, the wedding shortly to follow. 

She had again spoken to Gerald of her determination, and this time 
instead of a demur he smiled fondly, urging her only to wait till after 
the wedding. 


“After all, Georgia,” he said, “if you have gone all these years, a 
few months more won’t matter too much.” 
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But broaching the question to the girls, there was more strenuous 
objection. 

“Oh, mother,” said the younger, in utter disgust, “that again?” 

“For goodness sake,” said the older girl, “if you must have Catholic 
notions, mother, why not attend Saint Saviour’s, where they drop even 
‘choral Eucharist’ and call the Communion plain high Mass?” 

“My dear,” said Georgia, “it is not a matter of names and notions, 
but of truth and authority.” 

“Well, I’m sure it’s tiresome enough,” said the other, “and please 
don’t let Howard get an inkling of it; the poor boy shies and it is at 
the thought of a too strait-laced mother-in-law, and a Catholic might be 
just too, too trying.” , 

It was in the early spring that the first faint notes of warning were 
sounded, she and Gerald strolling of an evening about the grounds when 
coming slowly along a small rise, she felt of a sudden her breath grow 
shorter till again on level ground, she needs must halt, Gerald looking in 
surprise to see her almost panting. 

“What’s the matter, mother?” he said quickly, “wait here till I 
bring a chair.” 

It was the first spell, and there were several others in the weeks 
that followed, the doctor bidding her rest and make the least effort 
possible. 

She might have sent for a priest then, but thinking it as yet un- 
necessary, and rather strange in view of her long wait, she’preferred to 
make an appointment for her first visit outside the house. 


FEW weeks went by and she was about again preparing for 
A the wedding, a social event to be noted, Georgia feeling much of 
the burden devolve upon herself, arranging and interviewing and sally- 
ing forth on a half dozen forced business and buying tours. 

On the day of the wedding she had more than one bad moment, 
once being led to her room as the strain became too great, though after 
a bit mingling again with the guests, the passing seizure for the time 
forgotten. It was a relief surely when all was over, and the married 
couple safely away, Georgia lying late abed the next day, still uneasy 
with a pain about the shoulder and arm. 

That evening after dinner she and Gerald were having a hand of 
cribbage when noticing a feeling of numbness creeping along the left 
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side, she laid down the cards and spoke to her husband: “There’s some- 
thing wrong,” she said, “with my arm.” 

As he rose anxiously to come to her, she shuddered and stiffened a 
bit; the trouble seemed approaching the heart. 

“Call the doctor,” she cried, frightened, “and Gerald would you call 
the church and ask that the priest come over?” 

He called both, and went to her side again, putting his arm about 
her; she could not rise. 

“Ts it any better, mother?” he asked. 

“Not a great deal,” she said, “dear me, if they would only hurry.” 

After a moment, while he rang for the maid, and brought his wife 
brandy, which she feared to take: ‘““My breathing,” she gasped, “is so 
painful; I seem to be choking.” 

It was getting on to the end. A seizure came again, and she sat up- 
right in the chair, her hand gripping his. Then the clot struck the heart 
and stayed its motion. , 

She slumped back, her eyes half closing, and gave a last sobbing 
breath. And after a little, the peal of the knocker sounded in the hall, 
and the priest and doctor came in. 








Strictures for Women: 


You women! When will you cast from you the vanities with 
which you please the Evil one, the devil? I hear them say to 
me: “I paint my face, Father (or I dye my hair or whatever 
their vanity is) because my husband is young.” It is a lie. Is 
your hair white or black? Are you bald, that you must hang 
fair curls over your temples? Be honest. It is another man you 
want to snare. Have your eye-brows fallen out that you replace 
them by a line? Is your skin dark or fair? Doesn’t your hus- 
band know that you are dark, if dark you are? Fools! You 
dress simply and decently in your homes, and attend to your 
work. Why do you come out-of-doors all gorgeously arrayed? * 
It isn’t for your husband, poor wretch. Ah! When he thinks 
of his wife’s dresses, it is not of one dress he thinks but of 
four —one for the body, one for each sleeve and one for the 
skirt. A woman thinks it beautiful for all her body to be con- 
spicuous, even her feet and her nails. But beauty is deceptive 
and you women use it, in your love of pleasure, only to ensnare 
souls and damn them. — St. Vincent Ferrer in 14th century. 
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MOMENTS AT MASS 


F. A. BRUNNER 


The Canon: Epiklesis or Plea for the Consecration. 


Just before the consecration, the priests says a prayer to 
beg for the sacramental grace of the transubstantiation of the 
eucharistic species: Quam oblationem. This prayer is the Roman 
equivalent of the oriental epiklesis, that is, an invocation of the 
Trinity, in particular the Holy Ghost, to work the wondrous 
miracle of turning the bread and wine into the living Christ. 

“This same oblation do thou, O God, vouchsafe in all ways 

to bless, to take it for thy very own, to approve it, to per- 

fect it spiritually, and to render it well-pleasing to thyself, 
so that for us it may be changed into the body and blood 
of Jesus Christ, thy most dear Son, our Lord.” 

Notes: 

1. We have to do here with a prayer which has suffered 
alteration. Unlike the oriental epiklesis, this prayer makes no 
mention of the Holy Spirit. Moreover, the sentence itself seems 
headless, with no antecedent for the relative quam. Perhaps this 
represents an unhappy attempt to link together this prayer and 
the Hance, igitur (which is an evident insertion). 

2. The prayer belongs to the more ancient parts of the 
Roman canon; records point to its use in the fourth century. An 
indication of its antiquity is found in the five Latin expres- 
sions adopted from the Roman law courts, expressions which 
almost defy translation. 

Benedictam: blessed.— We are speaking here of a mys- 
terious benediction like that pronounced by our Lord at the 
last supper —the divine grace called down upon the offering 
to make it, as 4 substitute for the unworthy offerers, worthy of 
God. 

Adscriptam: dedicated or appropriated.— The consecration 
of bread and wine to God is not a mere gesture of homage, for 
when God appropriates the sacrifice, it is written down in the 
book of life as meritorious for us who offer it. 

Ratam: approved, acknowledged. — Earthly gifts are value- 
less unless heaven receive them, unless heaven ratify their 
presentation. 

Rationabilem: spiritualized, in harmony with the liturgy. — 
The bread and wine will avail us nothing if our love does not 
assimilate them and make them for us what they really are in 
themselves, the body and blood of Christ. We must consent to 
the oblation with our whole mind and heart. Like Mary we 
must utter a “Be it done!” 

Acceptabilem: acceptable, pleasing. — There is evident ques- 
tion here not of the oblation considered objectively, for this, 
being the very Word of God, is of course pleasing to God; 
but inasmuch as it is our oblation, it can be found unpleasing 
because we are unpleasing. 
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Side Glances by The Bystander 








A question that any bystander has an opportunity to hear answered 
in one way or another on many occasions is that of “why people do not 
become Catholics.” (There are hundreds of books telling first and second 
hand why people do become Catholics—but we do not know of one 
telling why they don’t.) Chesterton noted, when writing about his own 
conversion, that even if nobody asks them directly, people nowadays do 
seem to find it necessary to go about answering in loud voices and shrill 
shouts why they refuse to become Catholics. To him it was one of the 
things that pushed him on toward the Church —this habit people have 
of trying to argue themselves out of it even when nobody is around trying 
to argue them into it. People don’t feel the necessity of telling why they 
are not going to Patagonia, or why they refuse to become undertakers 
or garbage-collectors. But they do feel an irresistible urge to tell why 
they won’t become Catholics, thereby admitting that there is an irre- 
sistible force drawing them towards the faith of the ages. 

© 

Some very choice answers are given to the question that rises up in 
almost everybody’s conscience now and then. The famous English novelist, 
Hugh Walpole, who died recently, was very much interested in the 
Catholic faith; he was even hired by the Hearst syndicate to report the 
coronation of Pope Pius XII, and, as we remember it, he delivered some 
very unctious and devout lines to his employer. When asked point- 
blank why he did not become a Catholic, he answered that it was be- 
cause he believed the influence of the Church was bad for the English 
novel. Writing novels was a kind of religion with him; accounts of his 
life tell that he could hardly wait to finish one novel so that he might 
start on another. Moreover he believed that Robert Hugh Benson was 
ruined as a novelist when he became a Catholic, no doubt because Benson 
found himself inspired to write so much about things Catholic in his 
novels after his conversion. Poor Walpole! He knows now what the 
Great Critic thinks of his novels, and of novel-writing as a religion. 

© 

Almost everybody has heard the story of the Anglican clergyman 
who said he had five reasons for not becoming a Catholic (as he would 
like to): they were his wife and four children. We met a prominent 
physician once who readily vouchsafed his reasons for not becoming a 
Catholic. “For me to become a Catholic,” he said, “would be like throw- 
ing money away. It would mean the end of some of my most lucrative 
operations.” He was well. thought of in his community too, and was 
overly kind to every priest he met. Also we’ve talked to literally dozens 
of men and women who would become Catholics in a moment “if they 
wouldn’t have to give up a second wife or husband while a previous 
spouse was still living.” 

© 

Then there was the colored porter who made up a. bed for us on an 

overnight train. “I sho’ do admire you Cath’lic priests,” he said, “with 
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all that learnin’ in yo’ haids. If ’tweren’t that it takes such a powerful 
lot of studying and readin’ books I’d be a Cath’lic myself.” We tried to 
disabuse him of the fact that the faith was beyond his intellectual reach, 
but we’ve had a harder time with people who already knew too many 
things that weren’t so. For example, try to talk a man or woman out of 
their false beliefs about nuns being captured for the convent against 
their will, or about the terrifying things that happen in the confessional, 
or about Catholics adoring the Blessed Virgin Mary. People who are 
brought up on Maria Monk and other tales about the horrors that go on 
within Catholic walls have an honest defense against becoming Catholics: 
if in their simplicity they actually believe all these things, then they would 
be insane to even think of becoming Catholics. Yet it is not only the 
simple who swallow the canards: A new book has just been published 
in which a famous writer tells of his conversion to Christianity but not 
to Catholicism, because “Catholics are forbidden to think about religion 
or to speculate; because Catholics may not believe in any form of 
evolution; because Catholics believe that the Immaculate Conception 
means the virgin-birth of Jesus; because the Church believed in re- 
incarnation until the sixth century.” Not one single statement among 
these reasons is true. There are thousands who defend themselves against 
becoming Catholics on the same kind of grounds. 


© 


The self-defense of some people against becoming Catholics is ob- 
viously a pose —the real reasons they won’t reveal. That goes for many 
of those who say that they would become Catholics if only priests would 
get married like ministers of the religious sects. What strength of logic 
would be added to the Church’s position if all her priests were married 
is hard to see. We remember a fashionable lady who once said to a 
priest that she was all ready to become a Catholic, but for one thing: 
she simply could not understand why Catholics had to eat fish on Friday. 
The priest to whom the words were spoken recognized the mental in- 
sincerity from which they sprang, and matched it with a rather irreverent 
answer: “It is strange, my dear madam,” he said, “but you see, the first 
Pope was a Jew and a fisherman, and he was looking for business.” 
Then there is the holier-than-thou type, who resist all their temptations 
to become Catholics because the Church admits to her fold converted 
villains and gangsters; because she doesn’t throw out all the hypocrites 
who attend Mass on a Sunday morning; because priests attend men who 
are about to be hung or electrocuted for murder. 


(0) 


From all this it can be seen that there are many problems connected 
with the making of converts. However all the disappointments and 
heartaches involved are munificently repaid when those who have argued 
themselves out of becoming Catholics finally succumb to the power of 
the truth. Invariably then they want to know why somebody did not 
force them to see it before. 
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Catholic 
Anecdotes  ....... 


NOT FOR GAIN 


Cuar.es B. DRISCOLL, whose syndicated column appears 


in many of the daily newspapers, told not long ago of how an 
acquaintance of his had taken one of his children who was very 
sick to a hospital in White Plains, New York. The boy re- 
covered, and the father came to the hospital to take him home. 
At the desk, he began to make out a check, but the Sister in 
charge said: 

“Please don’t write a check for the whole amount. You’ve 
been having a hard time of it, and I know it would strain your 
pocketbook. We’ll take it in payments.” 

The astounded New Yorker could hardly believe his ears. 

“Well, thanks,” he said. “It’s true we’re a little hard up 
just now. Suppose I pay you $50 every month until it’s paid 
off.” 

“That still seems a pretty heavy strain on a family that’s 
had such big expenses lately,” said the Sister. “Let’s say $25 
every two months. And if anything should come up that might 
make you miss a payment, we can wait.” 

There were tears in the man’s eyes as he carried his little 
boy to the waiting car. 








CONTRADICTION 


Bisuor FLAGET, the intrepid first Bishop of Kentucky, was 


once making a visitation of his vast diocese, which then in- 
cluded most of the Western States. Much of the trip was made 
by boat down the rivers, and the boatmen to the great annoy- 
ance of the saintly Bishop, made free use of profanity. 

One evening one of the boatmen happened to remark that 
men in their position seldom thought of God. 

“T can hardly believe it,” said the Bishop with a smile. 
“TI imagined that you thought of Him often, as you have His 
holy Name so often on your lips.” 
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WHO MAKES DEVILS? 


PRIEST was conducting a Catechism class for some little 
boys and girls. 

“Who made the angels?” he asked. 

“God made the angels,” the answer came back very 
promptly. 

“Very well then, who made the devils?” asked the priest. 
Silence reigned in the room. It did not seem right to them 
somehow to blame God for the evil spirits. 

Finally a little girl raised her hand. 

“Can you tell me who made the devils?” the priest asked, 
with a smile. 

“Yes,” said the little girl. “God made angels, and some of 
the angels made themselves devils.” 

The greatest theologian on earth would not have been able 
to give a better answer. 


JUST AWARD 


Derinc one of the Napoleonic wars, the Austrian general 
Radetzky was sitting with some of his soldiers in an inn at 
Aussig, when a beggar with a wooden leg entered the room and 
began asking for an alms. 

No one paid any attention to him, and he was about to 
leave, when suddenly the General approached him and began 
to question him about his life. He soon found out that the 
beggar was an ex-soldier, who had lost his leg in a battle some 
years before. 

Thereupon Radetzky called for silence in the room and 
said: “This man was a soldier just as I am; we fought in the 
same battles, and he fought as bravely as I did, but whereas I 
received a decoration and an advancement, he got nothing out 
of it but a wooden leg. For such ill fortune, he certainly deserves 
whatever compensation we can give him.” 

Then Radetzky took off his cap, tossed into it a few coins, 
and passed it around the circle of men. Needless to say, the 
beggar found himself in possession of a fair sum of money 
when the hat had finished its rounds. 
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Paragraphs 


Lipstick or Death 


It is said that “British women are buying refills for their lip- 
sticks instead of throwing away the metal case. With the full realiza- 
tion that in the new order across the channel lipstick is verboten, the 
women of Britain right there have something to fight for.” 

This does not seem like very much to suffer and die for, namely 
the retention of lipstick. But then again, the world is moving forward 
at a very rapid pace. We can see in imagination the signs that are in 
the process of construction: “Give your all for a dash of lipstick.” 
Or: “Rather die, ladies, than give up lipstick.” There seems to be 
something false to signs like these. Our finger cannot be put on the 
falseness, but it is there. Men are accustomed to die for their homes 
and their families — and some even for money. But never has it been 
heard that human beings are willing to suffer bombing, torture and 
death for lipstick. 

But what would a lipstickless world look like? Lips, it is true, 
would once more come into their own. But such lips! Drab and dull, 
lifeless and cold. No different from the lips of the males. It would 
be the same as allowing all the roses in all the gardens of the world 
to perish, all the rainbows to disappear, all the stars in the heavens 
to be washed away. And then, imagine all the people thrown out of 
work because there would no longer be any demand for lipstick. It 
might even cause an economic crisis. 

However, there would be a saving even in the midst of the loss. 
Woman would be recognizable once more. With the disguise taken 
away, you would be able to tell your friends from as far as a half a 
block away. And there would be great saving in handkerchiefs and 
forks and so on; for with no paint to come in contact with these 
items, they would last much longer before having to be sent to the 
laundry. 


Thus it would seem to be an open question. I would advise the 
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British women to withhold dying for lipstick till the problem is 
settled. 


Pasadena, California 


Pasadena, California is the city of the Tournament of the Roses. 
On New Year’s Day each year thousands of football fans gather in 
the city’s huge stadium and with all the carefreeness and enthusiasm 
of children cheer on their respective teams to victory. Just before the 
game a million people crowd the sidewalks and the proximate build- 
ings of the main street of the city and watch the parade of the 
teams’ special supporters march by in colorful formations. The only 
spirit apparent is one of untainted joy. 

Pasadena, California, is a city of beauty. Lawns are terraced with 
grass as green as emerald and as smooth as glass. Homes flank parks 
and shaded drives, each one more magnificent than the other. Hotels 
and apartment houses resemble palaces of princes rather than mere 
places of dwelling for ordinary men and women. Stately palms adorn 
every yard and tropical flowers of almost every variety abound on all 
sides. The chill winds of winter never strike at the sun to impair its 
warmth, and doors and windows are never closed against the cold. 

Pasadena, California, is a city of wealth. Millionaires and near- 
millionaires dwell there in the midst of their abundance, their gardens 
stretching out before them, their mansions rising above them, their 
servants close at hand to serve them in all their needs. With their 
money a new paradise they have made, and nature has lavishly 
assisted them in their work. Nothing is wanting for complete earthly 
happiness. 

On the outskirts of Pasadena, California, within sight of the 
Rose Bowl, the mighty mansions, the palms and tropical flowers there 
is a very high bridge, a masterpiece of architecture, a gem of 
engineering genius. It is shown to visitors as one of the outstanding 
accomplishments of the city. But the beauty of the bridge is marred 
by two iron-mesh fences many feet in height and topped with 
barbed wire. They inclose the upper structure of the bridge like the 
walls of a canyon. They are ugly. 

It is too bad that they were erected. But they had to be erected. 
Over 100 people had committed suicide from the center span of the 
bridge in a comparatively short period of time. Within sight of the 
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Rose Bowl, the mighty mansions, the palms and flowers. 
To the ripest is black corruption closest. 


Dangerous Advice 


We read in the paper a week or so ago that a certain very 
prominent man gave a commencement address at one of our very 
prominent universities in which he told the graduates to do all in their 
power to be good American citizens. 

We look upon this advice with suspicion. While it sounds very 
innocuous and platitudinous, it has within it the germs of a reversion 
to religion. Of course the speaker did not say anything about religion. 
That would have been too obvious; and in all probability he would 
have been stoned. But very possibly he was in the pay of the Pope. 
In fact it is not above likelihood that he was one of those Jesuits in 
disguise. All solid citizens remember the machinations of the Jesuit, 
Father Holt, masking behind a false beard, in the novel, Henry 

_Esmond, written by the renowned Thackeray. A leopard does not 
change his spots over night. Why shouldn’t Jesuits mask behind 
neckties and frock coats now as they masked behind false beards 
before, and subtly teach young Americans to be good citizens — all in 
the interest of Popery? 

It is somewhat difficult to imagine how a man can be a good 
citizen unless at the same time he is a good Catholic. If a man is an 
unbeliever, there is no reason for being patriotic, for patriotism is 
a virtue, and virtue refers to God. But he says there is no God. 
Therefore there is no reason for practicing virtue. To practice virtue 
for its own sake is foolish, for virtue always means hard things and 
sacrifice for him who practices it. And as far as American democracy 
is concerned, the unbeliever would have his troubles reconciling the 
evident godliness and “Catholicness” of that form of government 
with his own ungodliness and “‘unCatholicness,” were he of a logical 
turn of mind. 

And the Protestant would find himself in the same strange box. 
He believes in the literal interpretation of the Bible. But the Bible 
says that a man must accept insults and injuries, and not fight back. 
If his country needed him, then, he could not ees for her were he 
of a logical turn of mind. 

Thus what could the speaker have had in mind when he urged 
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the young people before him to be true American citizens? He could 
only have been urging them to be true Catholic men and women. 
Having studied for many long years in universities at home and 
abroad, he must have known the meaning of words; and he must have 
known the meaning and the history of democracy. 

It is strange that subversive activities can be found even in the 
halls of learning. And it is stranger still that the finished products 
of the university were so unfinished in their mental processes that 
they did not see the implications of the learned man’s speech. 





One United Front 


In the midst of the violent controversies over the question of war 
or peace for the United States, it is good to see that on one issue 
everybody seems to be united. It is the need for and the value of 
recreational centers for the more than a million United States soldiers 
now in training camps. We have heard and read of nothing but appro- 
bation and cooperation for the United Service Organization, which has 
been sponsored by National civic leaders and prominent churchmen 
of the Catholic religion as well as all the denominations. 

The need for something like the U.S.O. arises from many fac-_ 
tors. There is the psychological effect, on young men entering the 
camps, of being uprooted from their ordinary surroundings and 
subjected to a hard routine of physical exercise and constant drill, 
that makes for a let-down in leisure hours which could easily lead 
to indulgence in dangerous forms of self-entertainment. There is the 
inescapable fact that among every large group of trainees there are 
bound to be a fair percentage of conscienceless men who could lead 
many of their companions into evil ways. There is the physical im- 
possibility of ordinary city or village facilities to provide adequate 
and decent recreational opportunities for several thousand soldiers 
suddenly bivouacked about the town. 

The U.S.O. will see to it that wholesome centers for a wide 
variety of leisure hour recreations will be provided near every camp. 
The chance to contribute to its support and progress gives all of us a 
means of translating our sympathy for the men who have been sud- 


denly extracted from civilian and home life into real help and en- 
couragement. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


“OUR LIFE, OUR SWEETNESS” 

Mary Our Life Because She 
Obtains Perseverance. 

Final perseverance is so great a 
gift of God, that (as it was de- 
clared by the Holy Council of 
Trent) it is quite gratuitous on 
His part, and we can 


a _ not merit it. Yet we 
ne ories 
of Mary 27° told by St. Augus- 


tine, that all who seek 
for it obtain it from God; and 
according to Father Suarez, they 
obtain it infallibly, if only they are 
diligent in asking for it to the end 
of their lives. For, as Bellarmin 
well remarks, “that which is daily 
required must be asked for every 
day.” Now, if it is true (and I 
hold it as certain, according to the 
now generally received opinion, 
and which I shall prove in the 
fourth chapter of this work) that 
all graces that God dispenses to 
men pass through the hands of 
Mary, it will be equally true that 
it is only through Mary that we 
can hope for this greatest of all 
graces, — perseverance. And we 
shall obtain it most certainly, if we 
always seek it with confidence 
through Mary. This grace she her- 
self promises to all who serve her 
faithfully during life, in the fol- 
lowing words of Ecclesiasticus, 
and which are applied to her by 
the Church on the Feast of her 
Immaculate Conception: They that 
work by me shall not sin. They 
that explain me shall have life 


everlasting. In order that we may 
be preserved in the life of grace, 
we require spiritual fortitude to 
resist the many enemies of our 
salvation. Now this fortitude can 
be obtained only by the means of 
Mary, and we are assured of it in 
the book of Proverbs, for the 
Church applies this passage to this 
most Blessed Virgin: Strength is 
mine; by me kings reign; mean- 
ing, by the words “strength is 
mine,” that God has bestowed this 
precious gift on Mary, in order 
that she may dispense it to her 
faithful clients. And by the words 
“by me kings reign,” she signifies 
that by her means her servants 
reign over and command their 
senses and passions, and thus be- 
come worthy to reign eternally in 
heaven. Oh, what strength do the 
servants of this Lady possess, to 
overcome all the assaults of hell! 
Mary is that tower spoken of in 
the sacred Canticles: Thy neck 1s 
as the tower of David, which is 
built with bulwarks; a thousand 
bucklers hang upon it, all the 
armor of valiant men. She is as a 
well defended fortress in defense 
of her lovers, who in their wars 
have recourse to her. In her do 
her clients find all shields and 
arms, to defend themselves against 
hell. 

St. Francis Borgia always doubt- 
ed the perseverance of those in 
whom he did not find particular 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin. On 
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one occasion he questioned some 
novices as to the saints towards 
whom they had special devotion, 
and perceiving some who had it 
not towards Mary, he instantly 
warned the Master-of-novices, and 
desired him to keep a more atten- 
tive watch over these unfortunate 
young men, who all, as he had 
feared, lost their vocations and re- 
nounced the religious state. 

It was, then, not without reason 
that St. Germanus called the most 
Blessed Virgin the breath of 
Christians; for as the body can 
not live without breathing, so the 
soul can not live without having 
recourse to and recommending it- 
self to Mary, by whose means we 
certainly acquire and preserve this 
life of divine grace within our 
souls. But I will quote the saint’s 
own words: “As breathing is not 
enly a sign but even a cause of life, 
so the name of Mary, which is con- 
stantly found on the lips of God’s 
servants, both proves that they are 
truly alive, and at the same time 
causes and preserves their life, and 
gives them every succor.” 

Blessed Alan was one day 
assaulted by a violent temptation, 
and was on the point of yielding, 
for he had not recommended him- 
self to Mary, when the most 
Blessed Virgin appeared to him; 
and in order that another time he 
might remember to invoke her aid, 
she gave him a blow saying: “If 
thou hadst recommended thyself 
to me, thou wouldst not have run 
into such danger.” 

Let us, then, conclude in the 
words of St. Bernard: “O man, 


whoever thou art, understand that 
in the world thou art tossed about 
on a stormy and tempestuous sea, 
rather than walking on_ solid 
ground; remember that if thou 
wouldst avoid being drowned, thou 
must never turn thine eyes from 
the brightness of this star, but keep 
them fixed on it, and call on Mary. 
In dangers, in straits, in doubts, 
remember Mary, invoke Mary.” 
Yes, in danger of sinning, when 
molested by temptations, when 
doubtful as to how you should act, 
remember that Mary can help you; 
and call upon her, and she will in- 
stantly succor you. “Let not her 
name leave thy lips, let it be ever 
in thy heart.” Your hearts should 
never lose confidence in her holy 
name, nor should your lips ever 
cease to invoke it. “Following her, 
thou wilt certainly not go astray.” 
O, no, if we follow Mary we shall 
never err from the paths of salva- 
tion. “Imploring her, thou wilt not 
despair.” Each time that we invoke 
her aid, we shall be inspired with 
perfect confidence. “If she sup- 
ports thee, thou canst not fall; if 
she protects thee, thou hast noth- 
ing to fear, for thou canst not be 
lost; with her for thy guide, thou 
wilt not be weary; for thy salva- 
tion will be worked out with ease.” 
“Tf she is propitious thou wilt gain 
the port.” If Mary undertakes our 
defence, we are certain of gaining 
the kingdom of heaven. This do, 
and thou shalt live. 
ce Sa 

There are three means of acquir- 
ing the habit of continual prayer— 
namely, silence, solitude and the 
presence of God. 
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fused the Church is,” 
they say, conveniently lumping all 
churches into one agglomeration, “in its 

attitude towards present 
For God and day problems. What vari- 
Countryby ance of opinion among 
Monsignor churchmen! How can any 
Fulton Sheen sensible man give his ad- 

herence to the Church?” 
In speaking thus, of course, they over- 
look the fairly important fact that there 
is only one “Church” among all 
“Churches” which separates established 
truth from personal opinion. Where pri- 
vate interpretation is the rule, the voice 
of the Church is naturally the voice of 
the individuals within the Church, and 
in the last analysis there are as many 
Churches as there are individuals. But in 
a Church where essential truth is regarded 
as beyond the reach of individual opinion, 
where there is an infallible authority safe- 
guarding truth, then there may be con- 
fusion among Church members in matters 
open to opinion, but there is never any 
confusion among them regarding the 
essential means of ‘salvation. 


All this by way of prelude to a word 
of appreciation of the greatest living 
popular exponent of Catholic teaching — 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen. Every year 
during Lent for the last decade and more 
Msgr. Sheen has been giving a series of 
sermons over the Catholic Hour, and his 
audience has come to be numbered by the 
millions. Every year the sermons are col- 
lected into a volume and published, and 
immediately join the ranks of Catholic 
best sellers. For God and Country 
(Kenedy, pp. 103, $1.00) is the latest of 
these collections, and our only wish is 
that the above-mentioned pagans could 
spare a little of their valuable time in 


our opinions may be, 
there are concerns which affect each one 
oi us far more deeply than our opinions, 
and which cut clean across our opinions, 
no matter how opposed they may be. 
Msgr. Sheen expresses no opinion as to 
the advisability of our entering the war, 
but he -does express his conviction, or 
rather the conviction of the Church, that 
we ought to be worried more about our 
moral condition— our personal respon- 
sibilities and our sins. Our danger of in- 
vasion from without may or may not be 
great, but it is as nothing compared with 
the danger of our corruption from within 
by godless educators and lawyers and 
political leaders. There is little use in 
trying to escape the oppression of the 
swastika —the “crooked cross’ —, says 
Msgr. Sheen, if we persist in trying to 
evade the sacrifices demanded by the 
Christian way of life — which is the only 
way in which we can be saved. But Msgr. 
Sheen does not end his sermons on a 
note of pessimism, but on a note of 
Christian optimism. No matter how great 
our sins in the past, no matter how black 
the future may seem, as Christians we 
have no right to despair, for repentance 
will take care of the past, and as for the 
future, we have the assurance of history 
that if we make use of the spiritual 
weapons God has given us, we are abso- 
lutely certain of the ultimate victory, no 
matter how strong our enemies may be. 


We might mention as we have men- 
tioned before that each of the series of 
sermons delivered over the Catholic Hour 
by various speakers throughout the year 
is published immediately upon its being 
concluded by Our Sunday Visitor Press 
at 15c, in attractive pamphlet form. Msgr. 
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Sheen generally has his sermons printed 
in slightly altered form and with some 
omissions, and for the last few years these 
sermons have been published in hand- 
some little volumes by Kenedy at about 
$1.00 each. In the case of the other speak- 
ers, if you are a constant listener to the 
Catholic Hour, and find some particular 
series of sermons especially interesting, 
we can secure it for you. Here are a few 
of the many titles available, sermons de- 
livered over the Catholic Hour during the 
last two or three years: What Kind of 
World Do You Want? by Wilfrid Par- 
sons, S.J., The Social Crisis and Chris- 
tian Responsibility by John F. Cronin, 
The Holy Ghost by J. J. McLarney, 
OP., Missionary Responsibility by 
Richard O. Cushing, What Catholics Do 
At Mass by William H. Russell, America 
and the Catholic Church by J. J. Walde. 


Radio seems to have beaten us to most > 


of the books reviewed this month — 
another collection of radio talks that is 
meeting with a wide sale at Catholic 
bookstores is Dust Remember Thou Art 
Splendor by Rev. Raoul Plus, S.J., trans- 
lated by Sister Mary Bertille and Sister 
Mary St. Thomas (Pustet, pp. 91, $1.00). 
The five talks contained in this little 
volume were delivered in Paris in Febru- 
ary, 1940, and are chiefly inspirational in 
scope. (At that particular time Paris cer- 
tainly had need of inspiration.) They are 
a stirring plea to Catholics to realize what 
it means to be children of God, as we 
are made by Baptism, and what it means 
to live with the very life of God, as every 
Christian does who is in the state of 
grace. We are only too prone in the 
monotony and routine of our every-day 
life to fall into a religious formalism 
which looks only to the externals of re- 
ligion and forgets all about its soul. We 
need constantly to revitalize our faith, 
and Father Plus undertakes to do this 
for us by pointing out the wide horizons 
that lie before us if we answer God’s call 
to bravery, to intimacy and to joy. 


Two books published by the Catholic 
Literary Guild for distribution to mem- 
bers of the guild have reached us. One 
of them is Heart of the Rosary by 
Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. (pp. 126, $1.00). 
Those familiar with Father Donnelly’s 
other “Heart Books” will welcome this 
new volume. He has a style well adapted 


to the devotional type of work; it is 
dignified and calm, and easy to read. In 
Heart of the Rosary he first gives the 
basis of his meditations — that the Rosary 
is the life of Christ seen through the 
eyes of Mary, and then proceeds to give 
a meditation on each mystery of the 
Rosary, joining it with some appropriate 
virtue as practiced by Mary in imitation 
of her Son. Lovers of the Rosary should 
find their love deepened by spending an 
occasional quarter of an hour in quiet 
meditation on these pages. The other 
Literary Guild book is Trail’s End by 
W. Leo Murphy (pp. 208, $1.25). This 
is a novel of modern French Acadian life, 
and since the author himself is a native 
of Nova Scotia, he is at home in his 
setting. Many interesting details are given 
about the life and customs of the 
Acadians, but to this reviewer the story 
itself seemed to lack depth, it somehow 
fails to get beneath the surface of life, 
even though it covers a wide and varied 
field of events. A membership in the 
Catholic Literary Guild can be secured 
for $6.75, and entitles one to a book each 
month for twelve months. This means 
that you pay only about 50c for each 
book. 


June is the traditional month of brides, 
but doubtless there will still be a few 
brides left for July and August, and for 
them as well as for their prospective 
bridegrooms we recommend with great 
enthusiasm a little booklet — Marriage In 
Christ, a translation of the Rite of Mar- 
riage by Rev. Richard E. Power (Litur- 
gical Press, Collegeville, Minn., 10c). The 
Introduction is a concise little explana- 
tion of Marriage as a Sacrament; then 
follows the rite of marriage in English, 
followed by the Nuptial Mass in Latin 
and English. There is a translation in its 
proper place of the beautiful Nuptial 
Blessing which the priest reads over the 
bride after the Pater Noster of the Mass. 
Finally there is a little note urging suit- 
able remembrance of the wedding anni- 
versaries. This little booklet is very taste- 
fully put up and printed, in accord with 
the fine tradition of the Collegeville Press, 
and we recommend it most highly to 
those contemplating marriage both for the 
purpose of study before their wedding, 
and as a permanent keepsake during their 
married life. —L. G. M. 
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“Do Englishmen understand American 
slang?” 

“Some of them do. Why?” 

“My daughter is to be married in Lon- 
don, and the earl has cabled me to come 
across.” 

* 


Employer (to newly-hired typist) — 
“Now I hope you thoroughly understand 
the importance of punctuation?” 

Stenographer: “Oh, yes, indeed. I 
always get to work on time.” 

* 


He was, in fact, the absentminded pro- 
fessor, and he was straphanging in a 
street-car. The other arm clasped a half 
dozen bundles. He swayed to and fro. 
Slowly his face took on a look of appre- 
hension. 

“Can I help you, sir?” asked the con- 
ductor. 

“Yes,” said the professor with relief. 
“Hold on to this strap while I get my 
fare out.” 

* 

One of the fruit-stall men in the city 
market was striving hard to add a few 
cents to the total of his sales. 

“We've got some fine alligator pears,” 
he suggested. 

“Silly,” laughed the very, very young 
housewife. “We don’t even keep a gold- 
fish.” 

* 

Prisoner: “Judge, I don’t know what 
to do.” 

Judge: “Why, how’s that?” 

Prisoner: “I swore to tell the truth 
but every time I try some lawyer objects.” 
* 

“Daddy,” said five-year-old Elsie, “do 
you think mummy knows much about 
bringing up children?” 

“What makes you ask that?” asked her 
father. 

“Well,” replied Elsie, “she makes me 
go to bed when I am wide awake and 
she makes me get up when I am awfully 
sleepy.” 

* 

Father: “It’s a good plan, my dear, 
always to think before you speak.” 

Daughter: “But, dad, when I do that 
the girls have changed the subject.” 


Gerald: “Professor Smith, did you ever 
hear a rabbit bark?” 


Professor Smith: “Rabbits do not 
bark.” 
Gerald: “This biology book is wrong 


then. It says that rabbits eat cabbage and 
bark.” 


* 
Jim: “What a crowd! Something hap- 
pene” 
Joe: “Man fell off the roof.” 
Jim: “Hurt bad?” 
Joe: “Can’t tell: Only found one leg so 
far.” 


* 

“T suppose you will miss your boy 
while he is at college?” 

“Yep,” replied Farmer Perkins. “I 
dunno what I’ll do without him. He got 
the livestock so they won’t move unless 
he gives: ’em the college yell, an’ I can’t 
remember it.” 

* 


The much preoccupied professor walked 
into the barber shop and sat in a chair 
next to a woman who was having her 
hair bobbed. 

“Haircut, please,” ordered the profes- 
sor. 

“Certainly,” said the barber. “But if 
you really want a haircut would you 
mind taking off your hat first?” 

The customer hurriedly removed his 
hat. “I’m sorry,” he apologized as he 
looked around. “I didn’t know there was 
a lady present!” 


Sunday School Teacher: “Robert, who 
were the Pharisees?” 

Bobby: “The Pharisees were people 
who fasted in public and in secret de- 
voured widows’ houses.” 


* 


In a certain store they have a book in 
which a record is kept of the exact rea- 
son why any customer leaves without 
making a purchase. 

The other day a woman customer took 
up a good deal of time looking at black 
dresses, finally leaving without buying. 

The clerk—a _ temporary hand— 
solemnly approached the book and en- 
tered up: “Customer only looking at 
black dresses — not buying. Husband not 
dead yet.” 
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